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I am the source of everything, 
I am indivisibility; 
I am always that, 


Originally indescribable and inconceivable.' 


Vairocana 
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Preface 


It should be said from the outset that this is a book that I am not 
qualified to write. In spite of this, words have been splattered on paper. 
‘That being the case, it is incumbent on me to acknowledge the dedicated 
scholars of Asian studies who have been responsible for the translation 
of original texts, historical research and exploration of Asian philosophy 
in its various modes of expression. Without their endeavours this book 
could not have come about. 

Indeed it is worth reflecting on the fact that there is little to be found 
in the various fields of human endeavour that does not depend in some 
way on the explorations of others who have gone before. It reminds us 
that each thing is dependent on something else. According to Hua-yen 
philosophy (which is explored very briefly in the later chapters of this 
book), such is the nature of inter-causation and interdependence. 

In terms of the textual materials that are presented here, it should be 
pointed out that I have not attempted a literal word for word rendering 
of the works. If that is what you are looking for, you will be disappoint- 
ed and you are better off looking elsewhere. ‘The best I can say is that 
certain words have been thrown up in the air and this is the way that 
they have fallen. 

Taking the long view, it could be said that the genesis of this book 
really began over thirty-five years ago with a copy of the writings of 
Chuang-tzu translated by Burton Watson, which I borrowed from the 
library of the university where I was a rather under-performing student. 

From one perspective a lot of things have happened over the inter- 
vening thirty-five years but from another one could say that nothing 
whatsoever has happened at all. I still have the same dog-eared copy of 
Burton Watson's translation of the writings of Chuang-tzu and I still 
read it from time to time. Regrettably it is still on loan. 
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As to the ideas contained in the materials in this text, they certainly 
do not belong to me. I have come up with nothing new and I claim 
no ownership or particular understanding whatsoever. They have been 
around for a very long time. Transmitted instantaneously through space 
and time they go all the way back to Ox-head mountain and beyond. 

I especially wish to acknowledge the patient editing work of Ian 
Wilson who has against all odds managed to turn an extremely unruly 
text into a more or less coherent work. Had I listened to his advice more 
keenly, it all would not have taken so long. 

It is hoped that this work makes some sort of sense but then again, 
maybe it doesn’t. On the other hand it might almost make sense occa- 
sionally. In any event, it probably doesn’t really matter too much. 
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Introduction 


It is often said that the most difficult thing to see is that which is right 
under your nose. And so you look for the thing that you think you have 
lost everywhere except where it actually is. This is the existential paradox 
that the writings in this text seek to address. 

Each of the pieces presented in this volume was composed around 
the eighth and ninth centuries CE in China during the T’ang Dynasty 
(618-907 CE). And coincidentally perhaps, each seems to have a con- 
nection with the Ox-head lineage of Zen.” Some of the pieces are almost 
indisputably Ox-head compositions, whereas others, from a scholarly 
perspective, may have only a tenuous or perhaps speculative connection. 

As to the Ox-head school, not very much is known about it. Ac- 
cording to what records there are, it dates back to Niu-t’ou Fa-jung who 
settled on Ox-head mountain around 637 CE. The Ox-head lineage 
seems to have died out during the tenth century, and thereafter it was 
relegated to the backwaters of a Zen movement that had long since 
passed it by. 

To my mind, these works represent a uniquely creative phase in the 
early development of Zen. Perhaps one could say that it is Zen before it 
became Zen. They are syncretic teachings that draw on diverse sources, 
both native Chinese and Indian. On the Chinese side they are influenced 
by the sages of antiquity, particularly Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu. On the 
Indian side they include contributions from the Mahayana as it evolved 
from the first century CE onwards through various schools of thought 
such as the Prajnaparamita, Madhyamaka, Lotus Sutra, Tathagatagar- 
bha, Yogacara and Avatamsaka. Thus the straightforwardness of the 
works belies their genesis in the bewildering and tortuous complexity of 
hundreds of years of philosophical developments. This complexity was 
compounded by the translation of these ideas into Chinese, and their 


























further interpretation by early translators such as Kumarajiva (344-413 
CE), Paramartha (499-569 CE) and Hsuan-tsang (602-664 CE), and 
still further reinterpretation by the various schools that grew up in China 
and which organized themselves around the study of particular texts. 

Nevertheless, the works are about as direct as one can find and speak 
for themselves. Essentially these are the teachings of no-mind (wu- 
hsin). Suffice it to say that these early Zen teachings on no-mind are 
not about fanatical adherence to ideas and practices, misplaced fervor, 
conformity to rules or the application of force to manufacture some 
imagined spiritual enlightenment. For after all, how can the imposition 
of an individual’s rigid ideas ever reveal that which is true? As Lao-tzu 
says in verse 38 of the Tao Te Ching: 


Those who are interested in conformity act, 
And not getting any response 

They roll up their sleeves, 

And then use force. 


The no-mind teachings revealed in these texts are not about the 
accumulation of theories or knowledge, for knowledge is static and 
always has to do with the past. Neither are the no-mind teachings about 
learning techniques to become better at something, or about acquiring 
some perceived benefit for oneself. On the contrary, they are essential- 
ly about unlearning whatever one has learnt. They are about stepping 
into the embrace of ambiguity. They are about freeing oneself from 
the limitations of one’s own narrow beliefs. Ultimately they are about 
emancipation from one’s own fixed ideas of how things are or should be. 
As Chuang-tzu says in Chapter II] of Chuang-tzu: The Inner Chapters: 


Knowledge is limited but knowing is not. To try to un- 
derstand the unlimited through the limited is craziness. 
But to do this and to consider it to be real understanding 
— now that’s just stupidity. 


I have assembled the pieces presented here for no other reason than 
that they appeal to me. When it comes to questions about the nature 
of the world and existence there is no shortage of religious and meta- 
physical explanations and theories, as well as advice about what one is 
required to do or abstain from doing in order to find oneself or to simply 
improve one’s position. Indeed, the past is replete with these kinds of 
explanations. But the explanation, even if it is a good one, is never the 
real answer itself. For ultimately how can any explanation ever explain 
that which does the explaining? 

It could also be said that the more one seeks to examine, dissect and 
define how things are and how things work in terms of theoretical and 
analytical positions, the more confined one becomes by the very theories 
that one adopts. To me that seems to be the very antithesis of freedom. 

There are many different ways to approach self-understanding. If 
this short text has found its way into your hands then it should be ap- 
preciated from the outset that the material presented is just one way of 
approaching things. Each person must discover him or herself in his or 


her own way. 
Wide Ocean 


Spring 
2019 
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PART |: 
BODHIDHARMA'’S SANDAL 


CFinger Pointing) 


No Buddha Outside of Mind 


attributed to Bodhidharma 
Twenty-Eighth Successor in the lineage of the Ekayana School of 


Southern India and the Ancestral Founder of the Zen Lineage of China 


Part I 


Mind is Buddha and Buddha is mind. There is no Buddha outside of 
mind. And there is no mind outside of Buddha. Buddhas of the past, 
present and future only point to this same mind. But confused people 
don’ see it. They keep on looking for something else. From the begin- 
ningless past into the endless future, wherever you go and whatever you 
engage in, you are never apart from this mind. That’s why it’s said that 
mind is Buddha. A Buddha is one who sees this. An ordinary person is 
one who doesn't. 

This mind is already perfectly radiant and serenely luminous. It re- 
quires no perfecting. To imagine that there is something to be attained 
as Buddha outside of this mind is a serious mistake. Where would this 
Buddha be found? Where would it come from? 

By way of analogy, consider empty space. How can you hold empty 
space? Empty space is just a name. In fact it has no form, no dimension- 
ality and no size. You cant see it. You can't pick it up and you can’t drop 
it. Just so, looking for an imaginary Buddha is no different from trying 
to grab hold of empty space. You can't do it! Since the Buddha that you 
imagine is just the projection of your own mind, how are you going to 
find it? There is certainly nothing to be found outside of your own mind! 

Unfortunately people who don’t realize their original mind just 
speculate about this and that and adhere to their wrong ideas. In this 


























way they will never be free. If you don’t believe what I’m saying you will 
just dig yourself deeper into a hole. Listen to what I’m saying and realize 
that your own mind is already Buddha. If you follow what I’m saying, 
then don't look for anything outside of your mind. A Buddha cannot be 
set free by a Buddha and Buddha cannot be seen by [projecting some- 
thing] using your mind. 


Part IT 


Since you are already Buddha, don't worship Buddha images. Don't 
engage in activities such as praying to imaginary Buddhas. Buddha in 
itself does not study scriptures or uphold precepts. Buddha has no in- 
terest in meritorious activities. Buddha doesn't cause either good or bad. 

If you really want to know Buddha, there is only one way. You have 
to see your original nature. I’m telling you straight: if you don't see your 
original nature then all your religious activities of reciting the Buddha’s 
name, reading the holy sutras, bowing and upholding vows are com- 
pletely worthless. No benefit at all will be achieved it terms of setting 
yourself free. Reciting the Buddha’s name might help you to achieve 
some happiness in the future. Reading the sutras might well help you 
to become knowledgeable. Upholding religious vows may make you a 
better person. Helping others will result in good fortune. But let me 
reiterate, none of these activities will enable you to see your original 
nature. Even if you study every section of the eighty-four thousand 
volumes of the sutras you will still be swimming in the sea of birth and 
death’ and creating karmic consequences for yourself. You will never get 
free like that. 

Those people who are not clear about the original nature, they just 
babble nonsensically about Buddha. So even if they can recite and 
explain every section of the twelve divisions of the canon, it’s only so 
much hot air. If these people tell you that there is something to be 
attained through so-called religious practices, through doing this or 
that, then this is just the conventional teaching of mundane activity. It 
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is within the realm of birth and death. It is just creating karmic conse- 
quences. It has nothing whatsoever to do with the original nature. 

Listen to me closely. Buddha has nothing at all to assert or reject. 
Whatever ideas and dogmas you adhere to, these will just prevent you 
from attaining the Way.* If you are fixated with your own idea of things, 
there will be no room for Buddha. The original nature is originally empty. 
There is no pure or impure. There is nothing to be practiced. Nothing 
to be perfected. Nothing to be attained. Buddha is neither involved in 
doing good things nor bad. Buddha doesn’t engage in practicing this or 
that. Buddha is the very one who does nothing at all. The moment that 
you give rise to the thought that you must do this or that with yourself 
or attach to some notion or other, then there is no longer any room for 
Buddha. And when the concept of Buddha arises in your mind, already 
that is not Buddha! So don’t think about Buddha. Don’t conceptualize! 

At the same time, there are some people who misconceive the 
meaning of non-doing (wu-wei).° Such a person imagines that non-do- 
ing means being inactive and not doing anything. How misguided! 
Equally there are some who think that it means maintaining a vacant 
state of mind all the time. This is equally delusional. Such a person 
doesn’t know up from down. Then there is also the person who thinks 
that since everything is originally empty from the start he can just act 
as he pleases and do whatever he wants (even though his actions are 
harmful to others). This person is just like a drunk fool. The only result 
is a heap of bad karma! So what I’m saying is that if you really want to 
understand what non-doing (wu-wei) means then you have to see into 
your original nature. 

Now, from the very beginning this mind has never been any different 
to what it is right now. It has never been born, it has never died. It has 
never appeared or disappeared. It has never increased or decreased. It has 
never been right and it has never been wrong. It’s never been a man and 
it’s never been a woman. It’s never been young and it’s never been old. 
It’s neither saint nor ordinary person. It is beyond causes and effects. It 
has no form. It’s like empty space. It can’t be grasped and it can't be let 
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go of. This mind is hard to fathom. 

Whenever I talk about this mind, people want to see it. They say, 
“Ok, so where is it? Show it to me if it’s there!” Yet they are right in the 
midst of it. It’s the very thing that is moving your arms and legs and 
performing all kinds of miraculous things from morning to night. Mind 
is immeasurably mysterious and its functioning is limitless. Yet you'll 
never see it if you are looking for it with your eyes. That’s because there’s 
nothing to be seen. So even though you are right in the thick of it, it’s 
said that it is hard to see. That’s why the sutras say that only a Tathagata® 
can fully fathom it. 

So if it happens that a Buddha or Bodhisattva should suddenly 
appear to you, don't pay it any attention. Don't get excited and think 
that you have seen Buddha! You haven't! Don’t imagine that this is any- 
thing special. It’s just a hallucination. It’s your own mind playing tricks. 
Equally if other unusual appearances or phenomena should arise don't 
engage with them. I’m telling you this just in case. People can easily 
be swept away with this kind of thing and end up completely back to 
front. Understand that the mind that I am talking about is without 
shape and without form. Buddha is free of form. Buddha is without 
any appearance whatsoever. The original nature has no dimensionality 
and is atemporal. That being the case don't worship spirits and gods 
and ask for their help. If you do, you just set yourself up for trouble. 
Dont do it! Don't attach to forms. That’s why it’s said in the sutras that 
whatever has form is transient and ultimately illusory. Buddha is free of 
all characteristics and appearances. 

To make it quite clear to you, Buddha is that which is miraculously 
awake and aware. Functioning is what it does. Sometimes it blinks its 
eyes and sometimes it raises its eyebrows. Sometimes it swings its arms 
and sometimes it moves its legs. All of this is the functioning of this 
miraculously self-awake intelligence. 
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Part II 


The original nature is the mind and the mind is Buddha. Buddha is the 
Way and the Way is Buddha. But this word Buddha which indicates 
this miraculous awake intelligence is simply incomprehensible to both 
ordinary people and saints. That’s why it’s said that if you want to see 
Buddha you have to know your original nature. You can sit on the high 
seat and explain the thousands of sutras and commentaries all day long, 
but as long as you as you are not intimate with your original nature, it’s 
all just meaningless verbosity. 

The Way is profound and mysterious. But it can’t be understood 
through words. No amount of reading about it or explanation will help. 
You won't find it anywhere in the twelve divisions of the canon. It has 
to be experienced for oneself. You only know how the water tastes by 
drinking it yourself. It cannot be conveyed to another. 

But because people are captivated by what is going on all around 
them from morning to night they are fooled by and become attached to 
appearances. They don’ realize that their own mind is originally perfect 
and indivisible. If you understood that all things appear out of this mind 
and are ephemeral, then you wouldnt’ get attached to all kinds of things 
in the first place. But as soon as you are attached, then that’s it. You 
cant see straight anymore! All of those thousands of sutras, they are just 
explaining this. But if you can understand this and in an instant awaken 
to your original nature then what need is there for all those dusty old 
books? 

The Way is without form and is wordless. It is words that give rise to 
concepts. But they are just your ideas. They are no different to dreams. 
At night you might dream that you see splendid houses and palaces; 
beautiful scenery with forests and gardens and lakes. But when you 
wake from your dream where have they all gone? So don't get caught up 
in it all. Don’t entrap yourself in your own imaginings and ideas. If you 
dont see this you will forever be led around by the nose. Don't grasp at 
things if you want to be free and unconstricted. 


i 


























Part IV 


‘The twenty-seven patriarchs from India who came before me have only 
transmitted one thing and that is this mind. The purpose of my coming 
here to China is solely to point out that mind is Buddha. I have no 
interest in precepts, excruciatingly painful practices, asceticism, psychic 
abilities, powers that enable one to walk on hot coals or walk across 
water or swallow swords, eating only one meal a day or never lying down 
to sleep. Those who practice these things are mistaken. If you think that 
any of this is relevant you are completely wrong. I tell you that the Way 
has nothing to do with either doing this or that. Your mind is already 
the Buddha mind. All you have to do is to be awake to this mind at all 
times. All of the Buddhas of the past, present and future teach only one 
thing, and that is the direct pointing at your own mind. 

You might well be highly learned and spend the whole day through 
explaining the twelve divisions of the canon to others, but if you are not 
awake to your own mind it will all be in vain. On the other hand you 
may not even know how to read or write but by awakening to this mind 
you will eventually attain complete freedom. 

Buddha is just the name we give to awake intelligence. This mind 
is formless, it is uncaused, it is without sinews and bones. It is just like 
empty space; you can't grab hold of it. At the same time, this mind is 
not separate from the physical body. Without this mind, the body could 
not function. Without this mind, the body would be inanimate and 
insentient. It couldn't know or feel anything. It couldn't do a thing! 

It is because of this mind that you can see, hear, walk, talk, think and 
do things. All of these things are the functioning of mind as life-intelli- 
gence. So we say that this functioning is the mind in motion. Without 
moving and functioning, there is no mind. And without mind there is no 
movement. Yet what is moving is not mind because intelligence does not 
move. The mind as intelligence itself is without motion. At the same 


time movement as function is not separate from mind. And mind is 
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not separate from activity. So in the sutras it is said that mind moves 
without moving. 

Day in day out it comes and goes but it has never gone anywhere. 
Every day it sees and hears things yet nothing is ever seen or heard. 
Likewise every day it laughs and cries and is happy and sad yet all these 
things are nowhere to be found. And so it is said in the sutras: 


Words and descriptions can't explain it; 
Thought and analysis also can’t reach it. 


Commentary 
Bodhidharma 


Bodhidharma (c. 480-520 CE?) is known in China as Da-mo, and is 
traditionally considered to be the twenty-eighth patriarch of Indian 
Buddhism and the founder of the Zen school of Chinese Buddhism. 
Who was Bodhidharma? 

As with all legendary figures, the hagiography of Bodhidharma is 
fairly fluid. The earliest written record from around 547 CE, the Record 
of the Buddhist Monasteries of Luoyang compiled by Yang-Hsuan-chih, 
suggest a monk said to have been from Persia who was already 150 years 
old by the time he arrived in Luoyang around 520 CE. 

However, in his Supplement to the Lives of Eminent Monks (Xu gaoseng 
zhuan) written around 645 CE, Tao-hsuan describes Bodhidharma as 
a brahmin from southern India who arrived in China during the Liu 
Sung Dynasty (420-479 CE). Apparently he tried to teach his style 
of Buddhism based on the Lankavatara Sutra’ in the capital Luoyang® 
without success. According to Tao-hsuan, Bodhidharma died on the 
banks of the Lo River.’ 

By the time of the Anthology of the Patriarchal Hall of 952 CE it 


























is mentioned that Bodhidharma was the Twenty-eighth Patriarch in 
India.” The anthology also includes Bodhidharma’s famous encounter 
with the Emperor Wu as follows: 


Q. “I have paid for the construction of more than one thou- 
sand temples. How much merit have I accrued?” 

A. “None.” 

Q. “What is the most holy teaching?” 

A. “There’s nothing holy.” 

Q. “Who are you?” 

A. “T have no idea at all.” 


In the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp" compiled in 1007 CE 
Bodhidharma is said to have travelled to the northern kingdom of Wei, 
where he was refused entry to the Shaolin monastery. He then took 
himself off to a nearby cave, where he sat facing the wall for nine years. 

According to another story, three years after Bodhidharma had sup- 
posedly died on the banks of the Lo River, an official met him walking 
in the mountains of central Asia on his way back to India. He was ap- 
parently carrying a staff, hanging from which was a sandal. This aroused 
suspicions and when his tomb was subsequently opened all that was 
found was the other sandal. 

Last but not least it should also be mentioned that Bodhidharma 
surfaced again around five hundred years later at the end of the eleventh 
century: it is recounted in The Hundred Thousand Songs of Milarepa that 
Milarepa and Bodhidharma met in the mountains of Tibet. 


On the text 
Although this text No Buddha Outside of Mind is attributed to 


Bodhidharma we can safely say that it has nothing to do with him 
whatsoever. Scholarly research suggests that it was probably the work of 
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a priest in the Ox-head school. The text evokes the mind teachings as 


expressed in the Lankavatara Sutra. 
‘The Lankavatara Sutra 


The Lankavatara Sutra is associated with the teachings of Bodhidhar- 
ma. According to legend, it was Bodhidharma who brought the Lanka- 
vatara Sutra to China. The Lankavatara Sutra is essentially a synthesis 
of citta-matra (mind-only) and Tathagatagarbha (Buddha-nature) 
thought.” The Lankavatara Sutra adopts the citta-matra position that 
all the things of the world, and the names and forms of experience, are 
the projections or transformations of consciousness. In Chapter IT of 
the Lankavatara Sutra, it is stated: 


Because the various projections of people’s minds appear 
before them as self-existent objects, they become attached 
to the apparent reality of their own projections. 


In Book XXIX of the Avatamsaka Sutra it is also stated: 


All actions are born of mind, 
And mind is like a magician; 
If one stops imagining things, 
All illusions come to an end. 


In Chapter IT of the Lankavatara Sutra it is stated: 


The Bodhisattva recognizes that the three planes’ are 
not other than mind itself. He or she recognizes that the 
(apparently) objective world, like a vision, is manifested 
and perceived to be real due to the cognitive projections of 
mind itself perpetuated through the habit energy of mis- 


taken views accumulated since the very beginning of time. 
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The Cartesian philosophical position divides mind and matter. 
Based on this, the materialist outlook that is conventionally adopted 
suggests that consciousness is the by-product of matter or arises because 
of matter. The idealist ontological position, on the other hand, holds 
that all is mind. This statement in the Lankavatara Sutra seems at face 
value to be suggesting an idealist metaphysical position. However, closer 
inspection reveals that this may not be the case. 


In Book XXIX of the Avatamsaka Sutra it is stated: 


Mind is just like a magician 

‘That conjures up all kinds of things; 
And so people want to have them, 
But there’s really nothing to be had. 


The world is just like this, 
Like a magical apparition; 
Appearing out of nowhere, 


In so many alluring forms. 


In relation to the illusory and dream-like nature of experience, 
Chapter VII of the Lankavatara Sutra further explains: 


All experiences should be regarded like a mirage and a 
dream, empty, unborn and without independent self-ex- 
istence... One should recognize that all things appear 
and are imagined to be real due to the influence of habit 
energy which has been constantly accumulated since the 
beginning of time based on one’s imagination and incor- 


rect ideas about oneself and the nature of one’s experience. 
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In Book XXIV of the Avatamsaka Sutra it is stated: 


The world appears like a mirage, 
Constructed out of ideation; 

But seeing the nature of thought, 
One is freed of the whole thing. 


The metaphors “mirage” and “dream” are intended to evoke the 
sense of the ephemeral, floating and ultimately ungraspable nature of 
all experiences and phenomena. It should be noted however that these 
metaphors are exactly that — just metaphors. For if we assert that all 
is illusion we are merely superimposing a dualistic idea on that which 
is phenomenologically idealess. We are then also forced to ask, if this 
is illusion what is real? But as we shall see, the illusory and the real 
are mutually dependent. There is no illusion without that which is real. 
There is no real without that which is illusion. 


Vijnana-matra 


The central proposition of the Yogacara’ vijnana-matra’ 


system of 
thought is that all phenomena are experienced through the transforma- 
tion or projection of consciousness or mind (vijnapti-matra).'® In other 
words, all experienced phenomena whether apparently solid and material 
or mental are experienced through the medium of mind. This proposition 
can be and has been interpreted philosophically in a number of different 
ways. If it is taken ontologically, as a statement pertaining to the exis- 
tence of things, then vijnana-matra would be described as an idealist 
philosophical position. Taken to its extreme this leads to the position 
that there is no empirical objective physical reality and that everything 
cognizable is purely consciousness-generated (antarjneyavada). This is 
the position of certain citta-matra’’ (mind-only) teachings associated 
with the Yogacara school. (The early seventh century CE Madhyamaka 
dialectician Candrakirti criticized this form of subjective idealism.) On 
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the other hand, approaching vijnapti-matra from an epistemological 
perspective leads to a completely different result, because there need be 
no assertion about spatio-temporal empirical objects and the physical 
“world”. The only concern is with how the world is experienced, and this 
experience is only available through cognitive processes. 

Whilst some have interpreted the citta-matra thought of Yogacara as 
suggesting that the “world” (as something empirically existent) is created 
by mind, the better view is probably that citta-matra instead uncovers the 
fact that one’s projected interpretations of the world are erroneously taken 
to be the world rather than mental constructions. In Yogacara thought 
this is described as £a/pana or projective conceptual construction. 

Strictly speaking, vijnapti-matra, which can mean cognition or 
transformation/projection or concept-only depending on the context, 
need not say anything a¢ a// about the ontology of the empirical world 
of physical-material form or the perceived universe. ‘There is actually 
no requirement to make any assertion about the ontological status of 
empirical objects or the basis of the material world. This is because 
vijnapti-matra merely asserts that all experience of any and every 
conceivable kind must be mediated through the mind and therefore it 
takes a phenomenological-experiential position. There is no other way 
that things can be experienced and therefore “inner” and “outer” can be 
considered as merely two aspects of the same fabric of experience. As 
an epistemological and phenomenological exploration of experience, it 
need not make any ontological claim about the world of matter and 
what we conventionally believe to be “out there”. 


Vasubandhu’s conception of vijnapti-matra 


In the text Twenty Verses: A Demonstration of the Truth of Only Through 
Consciousness (Vimsatika-vijnaptimatratasiddhi) Vasubandhu, the fourth 
to fifth century CE Yogacara philosopher from Gandhara, sets forth 
arguments for the defence of his vijnapti-matra position. 

In the opening verse he states: 
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All of this is mere concept (vijnapti), 

Just the projection of substantially non-existent objects; 
It’s like the seeing of two moons, 

Due to a defect in vision. 


Technically vijnapti means that by which the awareness of con- 
sciousness (vijnana) is communicated, in other words a cognitive con- 
struct or concept. Through vijnapti-matra (concept-only or cognitive 
construct-only), Vasubandhu explores the non-substantial nature of the 
world and the person that is taken in an absolute sense to be “real”. 
From an epistemological perspective he is concerned with how relative 
reality is constructed and mistaken for an absolute reality. He specifical- 
ly refutes atomism (materialism) as well as the ultimate reality of solid 
external physical objects as spatio-temporal entities. His approach is 
entirely non-substantialist. 

Vasubandhu appears to be making a case for philosophical ideal- 
ism at two levels. First, he posits that every experience of the world is 
actually mental, and second, that the causality that brings about one’s 
experience of phenomena through the flow of consciousness is also 
mental. So not only is the experiential world mental but so too is the 
causal support of one’s experience. This could be viewed as a universal 
ontological idealism, however to do so would be to miss the point. Vasu- 
bandhu’s concern is not with staking out an idealist ontological position 
but rather with the exploration of consciousness and its content from an 
epistemological perspective. 

Vasubandhu distinguishes two cognitive actions: first, the direct 
perceiving of an object, pratyaksa, and second, the recognition that one 
is perceiving an object. By the time of the second mental activity actual 
perception (of the first order) has ended. With the emergence of memory 
the actual experience of the object is taken over by mental concept. This 
mental concept is the object “as conceived”. To put it another way, a 
concept is a substitute for a completed sensory process. 

Vasubandhu is not suggesting that ontologically the immediate 
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perception is the “ultimate reality” and the second order conception is 
inferior. Without the operation of thought no structural or intentional 
activity is possible. Rather he is pointing out how this process forms 
the building blocks — through cognitive retention as memory, disposition 
(vasana), intentionality and further conceptual activity — for the construc- 
tion of the entire conceptual “world” of the individual. Eventually con- 
cepts become so dominant that one loses touch with direct experience. 

As to the immediate perception itself as direct experience (pratyak- 
sa) Vasubandhu makes no claims. He points out that it evaporates the 
moment one tries to identify it. It is because of conceptualization in fact 
that immediacy is lost. Regarding this act of conceptualization, Vasu- 
bandhu says that all knowing of phenomena, as well as the context one 
creates around them, is non-substantial (anatman). 

Therefore, in his commentary on the Twenty Verses, Vasubandhu goes 
on to say that in establishing vijnapti-matra or concept-only, it must be 
understood that vijnapti-matra itself is also a concept. If this were not 
the case, there would be something other than projection, which would 
contradict the position of projection only. Vasubandhu is keen to avoid 
the fallacy of positing consciousness (vijnana) as an absolute substance 
or “thing”. What he is saying in essence is that whether you take a ma- 
terialist position and say all is material, or an idealist position and say all 
is mind or mental construction, the same mistake is being made. There 
is an erroneous ontological assertion of self-existent things. 

Vasubandhu’s position is subtle. He equates the conceptual construc- 
tion or projection of vijnapti-matra with the absence of independent 
self-existent nature (svabhava). Whilst there is no question that phe- 
nomena are experienced, the experienced phenomena themselves forever 
remain beyond the limit of knowability. And as far as vijnana-matra 
is concerned, aside from describing from a process perspective'® how 
vijnapti-matra works, Vasubandhu does not assert anything ontolog- 
ically about the things in themselves (except that they lack svabhava) 
nor about mind from a substantial or absolute perspective. In the Ma- 
hayana the actual nature of ultimate reality, whether you prefer to label 
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it “consciousness only” or “matter” or “energy”, is suchness or fathata. 
There is nothing that can be said about Zathaza. It is absolutely beyond 
conventional description or analysis. Ultimately therefore, Vasuband- 
hu’s vijnana-matra affirms the ineffability and ultimate unknowability 
of the objects of perception. 


The Thirty Verses 


In the opening two verses of the Treatise in Thirty Verses (Trimsika-karika), 
which is a concise exposition of vijnapti-matra thought, Vasubandhu 
states: 


All things which are experienced by an experiencer 
Arise through the transformation of consciousness. 


These two opening lines express the fundamental proposition that 
all things in the field of experience arise through the conceptualizing 
power of mind. The essential notion is that cognition, through a process 
of transformation of consciousness, is the progenitor of all things ex- 
perienced. That is to say, all experiences are immediately identified and 
appropriated due to the impetus and momentum of habitual thought 
patterns. It is thought that gives colouring, context and texture to 
experience. This is what is meant by vijnapti-matra as concept-only. 
Vasubandhu, with beautiful precision and economy of expression, goes 
on to explain how the transformation of consciousness takes place. The 
analysis in essence explains how the bifurcation of consciousness into 


subject-object duality occurs in a single thought instance. 


This transformation has three aspects: 
The ripening of samskaras” in the alaya, 
The reflectivity of the self as subject, and 
The experienced imagery of objects. 
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The flow of the mind stream 


The first transformation (parinama) occurs through the arising of 
cognitive experience as the resultant (vipaka) of the crystallization of 
thought energy in the flow of the a/aya.”” The a/aya might be described 
non-substantially as dependent inter-causation manifest as the flow of 
consciousness.”! In early Yogacara thought the a/aya vijnana was con- 
ceived of theoretically as the “basis” consciousness, or subconscious, in 
order to establish a ground for the continuity of the flow of experience. 
In later Yogacara thought the a/aya vijnana was referred to as the citta- 
santana or “mind stream”, which expresses this idea of dynamic flow.” 

The theory of the a/aya vijnana went through a number of differ- 
ent developments. In East-Asian Mahayana systems the a/aya vijnana 
came to be ontologically identified with the One Mind, which has two 
aspects: the mind as the flow of consciousness obscured or divided 
through avidya and the a/aya vijnana in its undivided aspect as the 
Buddha-nature.” In other Buddhist traditions that can be traced back 
to Yogacara, the basis of the a/aya has been described as fundamental 
unconstructed awareness. 

However, as a non-substantialist, Vasubandhu would definitely reject 
any substantialist conception of the a/aya. His approach is phenomeno- 
logical. His concern is entirely with process, not with making ontolog- 
ical or metaphysical assertions, however appealing they may sound. For 
Vasubandhu, the a/aya is not something that can be described in any 
materialistic sense. Rather, it represents the momentum of interdepen- 
dent causation whereby conceptual thought, through conditioning and 


intentionality, crystallizes into future experience. 
The arising of experience 
The momentum of past habit energies and intentionality as “perfuming” 


(vasanas)™ gives rise to the potentialities which ultimately result in the 
experiencing of future phenomena. By way of explanation it is said that: 
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Potentialities are created from manifest activity; 
Potentialities produce manifest activity; 

Manifest activity perfumes the potentialities. 

These three processes follow each other in sequence, 
With cause and effect occurring simultaneously and in- 
terdependently. 


The continuous manifestation and transformation of experience 
as the flow of a/aya is given its momentum by sankhara dispositions 
(habit energy) and intentionality. This process gives rise to a constantly 
evolving and unfolding conceptual environment based on the flux of 
phenomenal experience, both in the waking and dream states. 

Yet, it is a dynamic process which has two facets. First there is the 
aspect of the arising of present phenomena cognitively in the field of 
consciousness as the energetic manifestation of the ripening of inter- 
dependent causation. This aspect is indeterminate in the sense that it 
presents itself as an open potentiality which requires the second aspect 
of a mental response to complete. Therefore there is both a conditioned 
and a conditioning aspect to the flow of experience. The second aspect 
is an ever-open window that allows for the continuous transformation 


of experience due to the infinite plasticity of consciousness. 
The appearance of the thinker 


The second transformation, called manana, explains the unconscious 
and unexamined arising of the notional self-subject in the flow of con- 
scious experience. 

On account of the misinterpretation of the nature of the flow of 
experiential phenomena as objectively and ultimately real and empir- 
ical existents, which seem to appear “outside” of the consciousness of 
the subject, a subject as a separate and apparently real entity (manas) is 
manufactured as a corresponding superimposition within consciousness 


itself. This misinterpretation is known as avidya, or basic ignorance — a 
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fundamental cognitive error whereby the arena or field of consciousness 
in which the flux of experience arises and is played out is (on account of 
diachronic and synchronic unity)” mistaken for a permanently existing 
entity with real characteristics, identity and attributes. In other words the 
relative-conventional person is mistaken for an ultimate absolute “T”. 

As a result of manana, mental energy becomes contracted around a 
constructed centre of an apparent person, which is really just a random 
collection of concepts in the form of assumed attributes and habitualized 
patterns of grasping at insubstantial and ungraspable ideational things. 
Thus, the flow of experience is divided into subject and object, inner and 
outer.”° However manana need not necessarily operate in contraction. 

In the Treatise on the Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana (Ta-sheng 
chi-hsin Lun, Mahayana Sraddhotpada Sastra) it is stated: 


Manana has two potential modes of activity. One leads to 
recognition of the amalya vijnana as the clear essence of 
mind itself and the other leads to the artificial division of 
subject-object dualism. 


Thus it is manana’ second mode of activity that creates the sense 
of separation and the division between the experiencer and the experi- 
enced. By way of analogy one might say it is like a door that can open 
one way or the other. It is therefore said that the key to the liberating 
transformation of consciousness (asraya-paravrtti), or literally the re- 
versal of the flow of consciousness, lies in the activity of manana. In 
Yogacara thought therefore, transformation or liberation is not achieved 
through unification or merging with a higher being or consciousness. 
On the contrary, the completeness or wholeness of transformation 
is arrived at by becoming conscious of the indivisible and undivided 
nature of the already existent. 
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Visaya-vijnapti 


Based on the second transformation of consciousness, or more pre- 
cisely concomitant with it, the third transformation occurs. The third 
transformation described by Vasubandhu is the “experienced imagery of 
objects”. What he means is the experience of objects which are distinct 
from, different from and outside of the subject. This is visaya-vijnapti. 
So here we have the completion of the bifurcation of the a/aya as the 
flow of experience into the subject-object dichotomy. This bifurcation of 
the alaya can also be considered as a self-mirroring process whereby one 
aspect of the substratum of awareness is reflected and reified by the other. 

It is said in the Treatise on the Awakening of Faith in the Mahaya- 
na that there are two types of clouding or affliction” that obscure the 
recognition of the essence of mind as non-dual. The first is afflictive 
clouding. This is the movement of mind away from primary awareness 
(arising essentially due to the division of consciousness into subject 
and object). The second is cognitive clouding. This is the inability to 
perceive suchness (due to the cognitive misperception of the nature of 
phenomena). 

Taken together this leads to the falling away from the unitary flow of 
undivided awareness, and the concomitant inability to rest in suchness 
gives impetus to the origination of karmic accumulation due to grasping 
at non-existent existents. The whole conceptual temporal world of rela- 
tivity appearing as birth and death, self and other, mine and yours, good 
and bad is born from this inadvertence. 

For Vasubandhu, the imagined world of the relative is the same as 
the world of temporality since it is built out of concepts. Concepts are 
the construct of memory and imagination, the lens through which the 
present flow of experience is interpreted. In other words, every arising 
experience is understood in relation to that which has already been ex- 
perienced. This is the substance of vijnapti-matra, concept-only. 
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Asraya-paravrtti 


In verse 29 of the Treatise in Thirty Verses (Trimsika-karika) Vasubandhu 
explains what happens when concepts are abandoned. He calls it as- 
raya-paravrtti, which has been generally translated as a “turning about 
at the basis”. In essence he is talking about the abandonment or seeing 
through of the conceptual projections and imaginations which divide 
the direct experience of phenomena. 


In Chapter IT of the Lankavatara Sutra it is stated: 


Those who are misguided take up metaphysical posi- 
tions based on dualistic reasoning. If you wish to realize 
the non-dual reality, you simply need to abandon your 
misconceived ideas of permanence and impermanence, 


sameness and difference and existence and non-existence. 


Vasubandhu says that with the disappearance of the cognitive and 
afflictive clouding, the innate unitary nature of mind will naturally 
emerge of its own accord. More specifically, when the flow of awareness 
becomes clear, it is recognized as being not other than itself. It is a reori- 
entation of the mind away from the fragmentation of the subject-object 
division into undividedness.* It is the experiential recognition of the 
already existent non-dual or unitary nature of the mind. It is not a 


“manufactured” state and it does not come from elsewhere. 
Vijnana-matra is not vijnana-matra 
In verse 27 of the Treatise in Thirty Verses Vasubandhu states: 


If you conceive what you experience to be vijnana-matra, 


Then you miss the point of vijnana-matra. 
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Here Vasubandhu makes it clear that he is not making any ontologi- 
cal statement or metaphysical claims about reality. He is not providing a 
reductivist analysis of the world. And most of all he is not asking anyone 
to believe that everything is vijnana-matra or consciousness-only or 
mind or anything else for that matter. 

What Vasubandhu is pointing to is the possibility of cognition 
without the overlay of imaginative construction. In simple terms he is 
talking about experience without any conceptual, ontological or soter- 
iological flavouring. It is an existential approach to an open objectless 
awareness that is empty of all dualistic distinctions. 

This analytical vijnana-matra framework that Vasubandhu has es- 
tablished is just that: a conceptual framework. It shouldn't be seen as 
anything other than that. To do so would merely create another projec- 
tion of consciousness. However, Vasubandhu was well aware that there 
would be those who would completely misconstrue what he intended. 
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Perceive Your Original Nature 
by Tian-t’ai Yunju Chi 
of the Ox-head School 


Q. “You tell people to perceive their original nature. Can you explain 
what you mean by this?” 

A. “The original nature is the very essence of things, it is the fundamen- 
tal mind. It is the Buddha-nature. This original nature can’t be per- 
ceived with your eyes. It is the very thing that does the perceiving. It 
is absolute space-like, indivisible intelligence that is without shape 
or form. It cannot be adequately described in conventional language. 
You cannot say that it either exists or does not exist.” It’s neither 
long nor short and neither big nor small. It is timeless, ever present 
awareness beyond any characterization that might be applied to it. 
This is the Buddha-nature. To wake up to this Buddha-nature is to 
be awakened to one’s own fundamental mind.” 

Q. “You say that the original nature is space-like, indivisible intelligence 
that cannot be described as either existing or not existing. If it 
neither exists nor does not exist, then what is there to perceive?” 

A. “To perceive that there is nothing to be perceived [as an object].” 

Q. “If there is nothing to be perceived, then what is perceiving this [as 
subject ]?” 

A. “It is both perceiving and not perceiving.” 

Q. “I must say that I don't follow you. Can you explain further.” 

A. “It is both the perceiving and the perceived. Both the subject and the 
object.” 

Q. “This makes no sense to me. There must surely be something to be 
found as an “ultimate principle” which can be perceived or known?” 
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A. “You are mistaken and your approach to this is wrong. Your ideas 
about something and nothing are confused. It is a dualistic approach 
that pre-supposes that there is a somebody to know a something. 
This is the conventional way of thinking that limits you to the world 
of birth and death.*° Those who are awake have woken up to the fact 
that subject and object are relative fabrications that in the absolute 
sense are without meaning. Such people can perceive things all day 
long but no thing is ever perceived. To imagine that there is some 
ultimate “thing” that is there to be perceived by a ‘you is mistaken. 
If you wish to perceive your original nature there is only one way. 
You have to go beyond the duality of perceiver and perceived, by 
stepping beyond your notions of subject and object as distinct cate- 
gories.*' This is called waking up to the Buddha-nature.” 

Q. “So then, where is this Buddha-nature?” 

A. “It is everywhere and nowhere at the same time.” 

Q. “Does everybody have this Buddha-nature>” 

A. “Why shouldn't they have it?” 

Q. “How about people who are not awake to it? Do they still have it?” 

A. “Why not?” 

Q. “If it’s both everywhere and nowhere and everybody has it, then why 
do those who are not awake to it, not perceive it?” 

A. “That is because whilst such a person is right in the midst of the Bud- 
dha-nature, he or she continuously fabricates the duality of subject 
and object through conceptualizing thought structures. Because of 
this, the person limits him or herself to the endless transmigration 
of birth and death. On the other hand, those who are awake to their 
original nature are well aware that the Buddha-nature has nothing 
to do with either existing or not existing, and are not caught in the 
mental fabrications created by their own discriminating conscious- 
ness. Accordingly they do not divide up the world of their day to day 
experience into subject and object.” 

Q. “T have listened to your explanation but there must still be some 
fundamental difference between those who are awake and those 
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who are not? Those who are awake must surely have attained some 
ultimate special thing that others do not have?” 

A. “Yes. They have awakened to the fact that there is no ultimate thing 
to be acquired.” 

Q. “Tf that’s the case, please give me some further instruction that can 
help me to better understand what you have been explaining.” 

A. “I will try to say a few more words to help you. You should grasp 
the point that in the Buddha-nature itself, there is absolutely no 
difference whatsoever between the person who is awake to it and 
the person who is not. Descriptions such as the awake and unawake 
are purely verbal expressions that have little or no relationship with 
the underlying reality of things. They are only labels. Understand 
that the description is not the thing in itself. If you follow the lin- 
guistic description of things you will become enmeshed in the sea of 
concepts. We call this the ocean of birth and death. Don't become 
caught up in the carnival ride of your own conceptual ideation. To 
see through all of your fabricated ideas and thought structures is 
actually to perceive your original nature. We call this waking up to 
the Buddha-nature. This really is the essence of my teaching. 


Commentary 
Tian-t’ai Yunju Chi 


There are no dates available for Zen master Tian-t’ai Yunju Chi and 
almost nothing is known about his life. He was the last in line of the 
Ox-head school masters to be recorded in the Records of the Transmission 
of the Lamp. He is named after Mt. Tian-t’ai where he lived. He was a 
student of Zen master Tianru Weize of Fokuyan on Mt. Tian-t’ai, who 
was the seventh-generation collateral dharma heir of the Fourth Zen 


Patriarch Tao-hsin (580-651 CE). 
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‘The Ox-head school 


The Ox-head lineage was established by Niu-t’ou Fa-jung (594-657 
CE) on Mt. Niu-t’ou (near modern-day Nanjing City) in around 642 
CE. Mt. Niu-t’ou was traditionally Taoist territory, and is close to Mt. 
Mao (Mao Shan) where the Supreme Clarity (Shangging) school of 
Taoism was established in the fourth century. 

‘The teachings and practices of the Ox-head school were based on 
the Prajnaparamita teachings of emptiness (sunyata) and the dialectics 
of Madhyamaka® / San-lun* and also included Taoist influences such 
as the Tao Te Ching and the philosophy of Chuang-tzu. As it developed, 
the Buddha-nature and Avatamsaka (Hua-yen) teachings also came 
to play a role. Essentially though, the hallmark of this school was an 
emphasis on the teachings of emptiness. 

Overshadowed by the East Mountain school* and the subsequent 
development of the “Southern school”, the contribution of the Ox-head 
school has probably been under-appreciated. The Zen establishment 
has long regarded it as being outside the mainstream. However, research 
into ancient Buddhist manuscripts found in the Mogao Caves at Dun- 
huang in the early twentieth century has caused scholars to reevaluate 
the contribution and importance of the Ox-head school. The Ox-head 
school was actually a wellspring of creativity during the seventh, eighth 
and ninth centuries, and this may have continued until as late as the 
early years of the Sung Dynasty (around the end of the tenth century). 

More recent research suggests that a number of significant Zen 
works previously attributed to well-known figures in the Zen lineage 
may actually have been produced by members of the Ox-head school.* 


On the text 
The text is a record of the questions put by a monk from Hua-yen 


temple named Ji-chong to Master Tian-t’ai Yunju Chi. It is contained 
in Book IV of the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. The focus of 
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the dialogue is the Buddha-nature. The Buddha-nature is also referred 
to as the Tathagatagarbha. In the language of Zen it has also variously 
been described as the “original nature,” the “true self,” the “self-nature,” 
the “true nature” and “suchness”, among other terms. The Buddha-na- 


ture doctrine is really the very essence of the teaching of the Zen school. 
Tathagatagarbha/Buddha-nature 


It is believed that the Mahasamghika Caitika schools of the Andhra 
region of southern India were responsible for the development of the Ta- 
thagatagarbha (Buddha-nature) doctrine around the third century CE. 

The Tathagatagarbha (literally “the womb of suchness”) is the Ma- 
hayana term for reality, also known as the Buddha-nature, which is the 
fundamental nature of existence. The word garbha in Sanskrit can be 
translated as both “womb” and “seed” as well as the “kernel’ or “essence 
of a thing”. Therefore the Tathagatagarbha has been considered from 
different perspectives as something both seed-like which needs to be 
developed and as something already perfect and complete as it is, which 
merely requires recognition.” 

The Tathagatagarbha doctrine is most eloquently described in the 
Tathagatagarbha Sutra which is believed to be the first of the Tathaga- 
tagarbha-style sutras and was composed around 200 CE. It is consid- 
ered to be the earliest expression of the Tathagatagarbha doctrine and 
the term Tathagatagarbha itself seems to have been coined in this sutra. 
In it, the doctrine is explained allegorically as follows: 


Imagine honey in a beehive 

In the branch of a tree. 

Now even though there are 

Many bees buzzing around the hive, 
The beekeeper knows exactly 

How to get at the honey. 

The Tathagatagarbha 
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Is like the honey, 

And the bees are avidya. 

I am the beekeeper 

Who shows you how to 
Distract the bees, 

So that you can enjoy the honey. 


Though technically the terms “Tathagatagarbha” and “Buddha-na- 
ture”’’(Buddhadhatu) originally did not have exactly the same meaning, 
in the Mahayana of East Asia they became synonymous. In the Zen 
school, the Buddha-nature teachings came to point to the truth of an 
ever-present non-dual reality, which is revealed by the falling away of 
the conceptual impediments that prevent one from being aware of it. 
The crucial proposition is that the Buddha-nature is already subsisting 
and already perfected simply because that’s the way things actually are. 
It is not something that is manufactured or brought in from elsewhere. 
It is always present here and now and has never not been present. So 
the Buddha-nature is actually not something to be either attained or 
revealed. It is rather a question of recognition of that which is. 

In Chapter VIII of the Lotus Sutra** there is the parable of a poor 
man who visits the house of a wealthy friend. While the poor man is 
asleep after having taken his meal, the wealthy man sews a jewel into his 
clothes. When the poor man wakes up he continues his life of poverty 
without realizing he possesses a priceless jewel. He only discovers the 
jewel after meeting the wealthy friend again. The hidden jewel has been 
interpreted as symbolizing the Buddha-nature. The point of the parable 
of course is that the Buddha-nature is always present and simply awaits 
recognition. 

In Chapter I of the Lankavatara Sutra the Tathagatagarbha/Bud- 
dha-nature is explained from a Yogacara perspective as follows: 


People grasp at their own concepts. They think in terms 
of ‘is’ and ‘is not’. Unable to escape from the labyrinth of 
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their dualistic thinking, they continue to perpetuate their 
own conceptual ideation and so they never attain the 
undivided mind. The undivided mind is absence of sep- 
aration and absence of separation is the Tathagatagarbha. 


In terms of the development of ‘Tathagatagarbha/Buddha-nature 
thought in East Asia, there are two sastras (treatises) which were very 
influential. The first is the Treatise on the Awakening of Faith in the Ma- 
hayana (Ta-sheng chi-hsin Lun/Mahayana Sraddhotpada Sastra) and the 
second is the Buddha-nature Treatise (Fo-hsing Lun). 


‘The Treatise on the Awakening of Faith 


The Treatise on the Awakening of Faith is attributed to Asvaghosa but 
scholars are of the view that it was probably composed in China in 
the sixth century CE. Like the Lankavatara Sutra, the Treatise on the 
Awakening of Faith is a synthesis of Tathagatagarbha/Buddha-nature 
and Yogacara thought. The Treatise on the Awakening of Faith describes 
the “One Mind” as having two aspects. The first aspect is “the mind of 
suchness” (4hutatathata) and the second is the mind that is subject to 
“birth and death” (samsara). In fact the two are so closely inter-related 
that they cannot be separated. 

In Part III Chapter I of the Treatise on the Awakening of Faith reality 
is described as follows: 


The mind of suchness (4/u¢atathata) is the undividedness 
of the totality of the realm of experience (dharmadhatu).*” 
Itis the wholeness of the field of experience as indivisibility. 
It is the unborn and timeless. Due to confused subjectivity 
which gives rise to the imagined division of subject and 
object, all things appear as separation. By seeing through 
the illusion of confused subjectivity, separation disappears 
and with it the sense that there is a world comprised of an 
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individual and separate objects. 

The actual substance of all [objective] phenomena is 
that they cannot actually be truly known or described. 
They are beyond actual apperception. 

‘The essential nature of suchness is that there is neither 
anything that can be excluded from it, nor anything that 
can be added to it. 


‘The suchness of existence is further explained in terms of emptiness 
as follows: 


By way of explanation, it can be said that suchness is 
empty because from the beginning it has been free of any 
limiting characteristics as well as free of the ideas about 
it conceived by the analytic mind. At the same time it is 
non-empty because it is self-existent, yet beyond any form 
of description. 


Differentiation as the apparent division of the indivisible occurs 
due to illusion which is the fundamental ignorance of the true nature. 
However suchness and illusion are not differentiated. In essence they 
include each other, for the One Mind is the essence of both. In other 
words, the Buddha-nature is both transcendent and immanent. 


The Buddha-nature Treatise (Fo-hsing Lun) 


The other highly influential text which is devoted to the explanation 
of the Buddha-nature doctrine is the Buddha-nature Treatise (Fo-hsing 
Lun). It was attributed to Vasubandhu and was translated into Chinese 
by Paramartha in the sixth century CE.” Again, it is closely identified 
with the concept of the Tathagatagarbha which is always present as the 
actual reality, but is concealed by avidya. In this treatise the Buddha- 
nature is described as follows: 
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Those who are confused, conceive of and grasp at things 
as though they truly exist in their own right. They do not 
notice that things only appear due to the transformations 
of consciousness based on the interaction of the five 
skandhas.”" 

However through recognition of suchness, all Bodhi- 
sattvas understand that there are no such things as sep- 
arate self-existent things since all things are the mani- 
festation of inter-causality. The complete absence of any 
independent separate existents is the essential nature of 
all things. This absence of separate self-existent things is 
the Buddha-nature. 


Person and phenomena are empty. 
In this is realized the absence 

Of an independent self-identity; 
Which is actually the true self. 


On realizing the actuality of things, 

‘That which was previously believed to be 
An independently existing self-identity, 
Evaporates and is realized to be the true self. 


The essential point in Buddha-nature thought is that the Tathaga- 
tagarbha/Buddha-nature alone is the reality whereas the basic ignorance 
(avidya) that masks the true nature of things is unreal and ultimately 
non-existent. Since the ignorance is unreal from the outset there is 
nothing to remove, in the sense that there is any form of intentional 
activity to be undertaken. Rather, simply seeing the illusion as illusion is 
to become aware of the Buddha-nature itself. The position is concisely 


summarized in the Buddha-nature Treatise as follows: 
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The Buddha-nature is the suchness (¢athata) which is re- 
vealed in comprehension of the emptiness of person and 
phenomena. If one does not speak of the Buddha-nature, 
then one does not understand emptiness. 


‘The Buddha-nature in Zen 


As Kuei-feng Tsung-mi (780-841 CE), Fifth Patriarch of both the 
Ho-tse line of Southern Zen and the Hua-yen school explains: 


If you are looking for the Buddha-nature (as an object) 
you may as well understand right now that you'll never 
find it. For how on earth can the eye see itself? Just realize 
that everything in its undivided totality is the Buddha-na- 
ture. Whatever you do, your seeing, hearing, thinking and 
the snapping of your fingers; all of this is nothing other 
than the activity of the Buddha-nature. There is nothing 
else to be realized. 


As Ma-tsu Tao-i (709-788 CE) succinctly explains: 
You should realize that your own mind is Buddha. What I 


mean by this is that whatever you may be doing, this mind 
right now is the Buddha-nature.” 
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PART II: 


WHEN AN EYEBROW IS 
NOT AN EYEBROW 


(Deconstructing thought) 


S 


The Dialectic on the 
Transcendence of Ideation 


Chueh-kuan Lun 
attributed to Fa-hai 


Part I 


Q. “I have been trying to attain enlightenment. But I have found no 
satisfaction despite trying various different things. How can I find 
the understanding I am looking for and set my mind at ease?” 

A. “It’s your constant conceptualization and ¢rying to attain something 
that gets in your way. If you just stop conceptualizing about every- 
thing and trying so hard to understand what can’t be understood, 
then there’s no need to look for a way to set your mind at ease. It will 
be at ease of its own accord.” 

Q. “You seem to be suggesting that it’s my trying to understand that’s 
the problem. But if one doesn’t try to attain understanding how can 
one cultivate the Way and advance oneself spiritually?” 

A. “The Way has nothing to do with whatever you think or don’t think. 
It also has nothing to do with your imagined spiritual advancement. 
Why do you think the Way has anything at all to do with your ideas 
about it?” 

Q. “If the Way cannot be approached through trying to understand, 
how should one approach it?” 

A.“Trying to understand it through thinking is of no use. As soon as you 
start to think, that is conceptual mind. Through conceptualization 
you will never experience the Way. The absence of conceptualization 
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is no-mind (wu-/sin). No-mind, attentive, spacious and free of con- 
ceptual ideation, is the Way.” 

Q. “So what then is the substance of no-mind>” 

A. “No-mind really just means the absence of the conceptual objec- 
tification of things. Absence of thing-ness is no-thing which is 
actually the original nature. And the original nature is what we call 
the Way.”* 

Q. “That’s all very well but how does one get rid of the ideas that one 
holds about things?” 

A. “As long as you continue to conceptualize whilst at the same time 
trying to conceptually rid yourself of conceptualization, then your 
conceptualizations will only proliferate.” 

Q. “Even if I’m unable to rid myself completely of my ideas about 
things, is it possible for me to at least in some measure be in accord 
with the Way?” 

A. “As long as you have ideas of being in accord or not being in accord 
with the Way, you'll never be in accord with the Way!” 

Q. “What should I do then?” 

A. “Dont try to do anything!” 

Q. “Now I really don’t understand.” 

A. “In truth the Way is not something you can understand. Dont try to 


understand.” 
Part IT 


Q. “What should I give up and what do I have to do in order to awaken 
to reality?” 

A. “Nothing. You simply need to see that you are already awake and that 
there is nothing to be got rid of or attained.” 

Q. “Tf one neither gets rid of anything nor attains anything, how then 
does the awake person differ from the unawake person?” 

A. “Only in that he or she has realized that there is nothing to be got rid 
of and nothing to attain.” 
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Q. “You seem to be saying that the unawake think there is something 
to attain but those who are awake do not. I find it difficult to accept 
that that’s the only difference. Surely there must be something that 
is attained?” 

A. “That’s just your confused idea. Confusion is exactly this state of 
mind where one is always running after something else. It is the 
mind that is always on the move. It is the nature of this moving 
mind to always divide up the indivisible. But no matter how much 
you divide up the indivisible it always remains the indivisible!” 

Q. “If what you say is right and there is no real difference, then why all 
this fuss about becoming awakened?” 

A. “Awakened and unawakened are both just names. People are obsessed 
with names and labels for things. People conceive of things that are 
insubstantial as being substantial. In the same way people conceive 
of themselves in substantial terms and say to themselves, “I am this” 
or “I am that”. But it is all just empty conceptualization.” 

Q. “I have heard some teachers who say that there is no self. Are you 
then suggesting that in reality there is only the Way but there is 
actually no self?” 

A. “No, not at all. I am neither suggesting the existence of the Way 
nor the non-existence of a self. Something that is neither this nor 
that cannot be called something. Equally nothing can be said about 
something that has never existed.” 


Part HI 


Q. “Is the Way different for each person or is it the same for all?” 

A. “Your question is misconceived. Why? If the Way were different for 
each person, then it would not be universal and there would be a 
multitude of different Ways. On the other hand if it were the same 
for all then everybody’s experience would be exactly the same.” 

Q. “Is the Way inherent in all people, or is it attained only through 
arduous practices?” 
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A. “If everyone inherently had it, then there would be no need for this 
discussion. But if one could attain it only after performing certain 
practices, then it would be something artificially created and so it 
could not be the Way.” 

Q. “What then is the Way?” 

A. “Nothing can be said about it. It is the absence of characteristics, 
conceptualization, and grasping.” 


Part IV 


Q. “It is generally understood that the common person has a body and 
experiences the world through the senses. The awakened person also 
has a body and seems to experience the world through the senses. So 
I am wondering in what sense then do they differ?” 

A. “The common person knows that he or she has a body and expe- 
riences the world through the senses but doesn’t really experience 
the world. The awakened person doesn't know whether he or she 
has a body and senses but he or she fully experiences the world. For 
such a person the inherent functioning of seeing and knowing is 
unfathomable and beyond conception.” 

Q. “Why then is it said in the sutras that for the awakened person 
nothing is seen, heard, felt or known?” 

A. “This doesn’t mean that for such a person the world of experience 
does not arise. It only means that the experience of such a person is 
not inhibited by the conception that there is someone who is expe- 
riencing something. And so whatever experiences are appearing are 
simply appearing.” 

Q. “Does the empirical world that we experience through the senses 
have a real objective existence?” 

A. “It depends on what you mean by a real objective existence.” 

Q. “I'm not with you.” 

A. “TI mean that you need to consider more deeply what you intend by 
the notion of a real objective existence. What I am suggesting to you 
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is that it is you that creates the notion of a real objective existence. 
‘Things are neither real nor unreal; existing or not existing. It is you 
who decides that they are so.” 

Q. “I don't follow you.” 

A. “It is subtle. It is not easy to see the way things actually are. You are 
limited by the way that you perceive things. Superficially it seems 
as though there is a “real” subject who experiences “real” objects. 
In other words it seems as if there is a knower as subject which 
is separate from that which is known as object. But this is not the 
actual case. What you have to realize is that there is only an object 
if there is a subject. In no-mind there is neither subject nor object 
to be found.” 


Part V 


Q. “Where do all things come from?” 

A. “Things don’t come from anywhere or go anywhere.” 

Q. “What sustains existence?” 

A. “Nothing can be said about it.” 

Q. “Observing the universe, there seems to be order rather than chaos. 
Who or what gives order to things?” 

A. “Emptiness.” 

Q. “Who directs emptiness?” 

A.“Nobody directs emptiness—it spontaneously follows its own nature.” 


Part VI 
Q. “Are all beings in the realm of form subject to karma?” 


A.“Whoever acts with the conception that he or she is doing something 
or not doing something is subject to karma.” 
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Part VII 


Q. “T have heard that certain yogis are able, using special powers, to 
create psychic emanation bodies. Is this so?” 

A. “People experience limitation because they don’t understand the 
true nature of things and grasp at appearances. Yogic attainments 
are manifested on account of the intentional concentrated power 
of thought. Both the limitations experienced by ordinary people 
and the yogic attainments of adepts have the same source. And so 
neither is in accord with the freely flowing Tao. In the scriptures 
it is explained that the emanation bodies created by the power of 
thought are just temporary mental structures.” 


Part VIL 


Q. “People say that the five psychic abilities*® may be acquired not just 
by Bodhisattvas but also by the followers of other traditions and 
teachings. So, is there any difference between these different teach- 
ings?” 

A. “In truth I don’t know what these other traditions teach. However, 
whatever psychic phenomena the Bodhisattva might encounter, he 
or she just lets it all pass by. He or she does not try to acquire any- 
thing at all. Why? Because the Bodhisattva has realized that there is 
no person or individual to acquire anything.” 

Q. “But if one who follows the Bodhisattva path initially only super- 
ficially understands this principle how can it be said that such a 
person is superior to those who follow other teachings and have 
acquired some psychic attainments?” 

A. “Just grasp the essential principle for yourself! Why make an issue 
out of psychic abilities?” 

Q. “People with psychic abilities are admired by others. They can know 
the past and see the future. Isn't this a sign of a highly evolved being?” 

A. “Not at all. People who don’t see clearly get attached to mere 
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appearances and are unable to discern the essence of things. If the 
essential principle of emptiness is not grasped, even if all the psychic 
abilities manifest for you, you will only end up going completely 


crazy.” 
Part IX 


Q.“Do only sentient beings have the Buddha-nature or do other organic 
lifeforms such as plants and trees also have it?”*” 


A. “There is no thing that is not permeated by the Buddha-nature.” 
Part X 


Q. “How can the truth of emptiness be proven?” 

A. “Confirm it for yourself through observing things.” 

Q. “How does one see it in things?” 

A. “Seeing form [phenomena] is seeing emptiness. It is a question of 
understanding.” 

Q. “If all things are empty then why doesn’t everybody see this?” 

A. “Because it is obscured by the wrong way of looking at things.” 

Q. “If all forms are empty, how can they have characteristics of their 
own? Likewise if they do have characteristics of their own, how can 
they be empty?” 

A. “Believing things to be what they are not gives rise to misunder- 
standing. From the perspective of emptiness all characteristics of 
things just appear to be characteristics of things.” 

Q. “If everything is empty as you say then what need is there to practice 
the Way?” 

A. “If the principle of emptiness is deeply absorbed then indeed you 
need not do a thing.” 
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Part XI 


Q. “Why is it that the Way is not immediately apparent? 

A. “The Way is never hidden.” 

Q. “Then why don't people recognize it?” 

A. “Just as the beggar wouldn't recognize a rare jewel if he saw one, so 
the Way is beyond the appreciation of those without sensitivity and 


discrimination.” 
Part XII 


Q. “There are many teachers who tell their followers to do particular 
practices, yet you do not seem to advocate anything at all? 

A. “What would you like me to advocate?” 

Q. “There are also well known teachers who publicly announce that they 
are enlightened and tell people to follow them. Many people gather 
around them. Why is that so?” 

A. “Just as a loose woman attracts many suitors and flies are drawn to a 


rotting carcass, just so, fame and reputation are very seductive.” 
Part XIII 


Q. “I have read that the Bodhisattva path is the path of no-path.** Can 
you explain what is meant by this?” 

A. “Tt is the path of non-conceptualization.”” 

Q. “What is non-conceptualization>” 

A. “Tt is the non-conceptualization of any path that goes from here to 
there. It is simply no-mind.””° 

Q. “And what is this no-mind?” 

A. “It is neither mind nor not mind. Nothing can be said about it” 

Q. “So if there is no-mind then how can one be aware of things?” 

A. “There is always awareness, it’s just that there is no one who is aware.” 

Q. “If it is not ‘T’ who is aware, then who is it that is aware>” 
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A. “Awareness itself has nothing to do with any concept of ‘T’, ‘me’ or 
‘mine’. Non-conceptual awareness itself is without either subject or 
object.” 


Part XIV 


Q. “In our earlier discussion, you seemed to suggest that phenomena 
has no objective reality. Isn't that the equivalent of saying that really 
there’s nothing?” 

A. “No, it’s not. It is just not the something that you think it is.” 

Q. “Well surely either there is something or there’s nothing?” 

A. “The truth is that there is only no-thing. You can try to establish 
something and you can try to establish nothing, but ultimately you 
are just wasting your time.”*! 

Q. “If things have no objective reality then is the body existent or 
non-existent? If it’s non-existent, then what is it that walks, stands, 
sits and lies down?” 

A. “Just walk, stand, sit and lie down! Why think this or that about the 
body?”*? 

Q. “I don’t know now whether to think that things exist or don't exist?” 

A. “Why think about things objectively as either existing or not exist- 
ing? Neither are correct.” 

Q. “Then how should I look at things?” 

A. “Why do you have to look at things either one way or the other? If 
you accept that there is the mind as knowing awareness, then surely 
it exists irrespective of whether you think that things exist or not.” 


Part XV 


Q. “What is Buddha?” 
A. “It means nothing further to do.” 
Q. “What is the Way?” 


A. “Tt means not two.” 
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Q. “What is change?” 

A. “That which is constant.” 

Q. “Is there anything beyond change?” 

A. “That which never came from anywhere and never goes anywhere.” 

Q. “It is said that all things are the expression of the Buddha-nature. 
What does this mean?” 

A. “It means that whether you call things things or not things, it is all 
the same.” 

Q.“T can understand the meaning of ‘something’. And I understand the 
concept of ‘nothing’. But what is this thing that is ‘neither some- 
thing nor nothing’?” 

A. “That which people commonly believe to exist, they call ‘something’. 
That which is non-existent is called ‘nothing’. ‘Neither something 
nor nothing’ is the actuality and nothing can be said about it. 

Q. “Who can prove that this is so?” 

A. “There is nothing to prove.” 

Q. “But you have asserted something.” 

A. “No one is making any assertion about anything. This is the correct 
position.” 

Q. “What then would be an incorrect position?” 

A. “The idea that there is something to assert.” 


Part XVI 


Q. “If I understand correctly you seem to be suggesting that it is the 
conceptual positions that I adopt that are the problem. Since con- 
cepts are in essence thoughts, then what is thought?” 

A. “Thoughts are like flies buzzing around. They come and go. ‘They 
have no intrinsic nature. They are fundamentally empty and without 
substance.” 

Q. “Yes, but they must be something?” 

A. “Why don’t you try to catch one and find out?” 
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Part XVII 


Q. “Your teachings are difficult to follow. What do you call this teaching 
of yours?” 

A. “There is no teaching, so how can there be a name for it?” 

Q. “If this is your teaching, I really don’t understand it.” 

A. “There is no teaching to be understood. Don't look for understand- 
ing. 

Q. “And so where does this take me?” 

A. “There is nowhere to go.” 


” 


Q. “But how does one escape from the samsaric wheel of birth and 
death?” 


A. “What wheel?” 

Q. “How does one bring an end to the karmic chain of cause and effect?” 

A. “When did this chain of cause and effect start?” 

Q. “I can't say.” 

A. “Tf there is no beginning that can be determined, then how can there 
be an end?” 


Part XVIII 


Q. “You have spoken of no-mind as that which is before the forma- 
tion of concepts. But still I’m not clear on what it is that does the 
knowing and seeing?” 

A. “The knowing of not knowing and the seeing of not seeing.” 

Q. “Who is it then that is explaining this?” 

A. “Nothing can be said about it.” 

Q. “How can you prove that what you are saying is correct?” 

A. “Truth is not a question of logical proofs. It can only be known for 
oneself.” 

Q. “And so how can it be known?” 

A. “By direct experience of the suchness of all things... You are very 
quiet all of a sudden. Don’t you have anything more to ask?” 
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Q. “I think I’ve got it.” 
A. “T can see that you have arrived at the essential principle.” 


Part XIX 


Q. “Now what should I do?” 

A. “What you have seen into is the non-substantiality of ‘things’ and the 
complete emptiness of all conceptual positions. You have grasped 
the essence of no-mind. But you are as yet unable to eliminate your 
own shadow.” 

Q. “How does one get rid of one’s own shadow?” 

A. “Maintain no-mind always in all situations. Fundamentally there is 
neither mind (as subject) nor things (as objects).°* Don't hold any 
ideas of things either existing or not existing, appearing or disap- 
pearing.” 

Q. “If that is all that there is to it, then as far as I can see there is abso- 
lutely nothing to be done.” 

A. “That is so.” 

Q. “Now that I look at it I cannot see what all the fuss was about and 
why all this is so difficult?” 

A. “Tt is not difficult and it’s not easy.” 

Q. “What do you mean?” 

A. “It is not difficult to see into the original nature. It is not easy amidst 
the ups and downs of life, in all situations and under all conditions 
to deeply embody this realization.” 
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Commentary 
Origins of the text 


‘The Dialectic on the Transcendence of Ideation (Chueh-kuan Lun) is believed 
to have been written by the Ox-head school master Fa-hai between 
around 775 CE and 800 CE. Some scholars have also suggested that 
Fa-hai authored the first recension of the Platform Scripture.*° 

In the early twentieth century the archaeologist Sir Aurel Stein 
acquired some of the ancient Buddhist manuscripts that had recently 
been discovered in the Mogao caves at Dunhuang, which was the west- 
ernmost outpost of the Chinese Empire on the Silk Road. One of these 
manuscripts was the Dialectic on the Transcendence of Ideation, which has 
been considered to be one of the leading works of the Ox-head school 
ever since its first translation into English by DT Suzuki in 1935. There 
were six separate versions of the manuscript found in Dunhuang. All 
were subsequently examined by the Japanese Buddhist scholar Seizan 
Yanagida. The Dialectic on the Transcendence of Ideation is coloured with 
Taoist terminology and has a certain affinity with the Treasure Store 
Treatise, a Neo-taoist text from Sichuan. 


On the text 


In the dialogue the questioner starts from a dualistic and conventional 
(or unexamined) mode of experiencing the world wherein there is be- 
lieved to be a concrete “me” as fixed subject that experiences an objective 
and real external world of objects. The shortcomings of this dualistic 
approach to experience are gradually exposed as the master introduces 
the questioner to the teachings of emptiness as expressed through the 
Prajnaparamita teachings and Madhyamaka dialectics. In the Dialectic 
on the Transcendence of Ideation, the questioner is then introduced to the 
non-conceptual immediate approach of direct experience as taught by 
the Ox-head school. 
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Prajnaparamita and the Teachings of Emptiness 


The emptiness teachings are generally associated with the Prajna- 
paramita series of texts which were developed in India from the first to 
the tenth century CE and form a huge corpus of work.*’ Naturally they 
have given rise to extensive commentaries and numerous different inter- 
pretations. Although the Prajnaparamita teachings are associated with 
the teachings of emptiness, they are in essence about Prajnaparamita. 

In relation to Prajnaparamita, in the Saptasatika Prajnaparamita 
Sutra,°® it is stated: 


Prajnaparamita, as transcendental intelligence, is beyond the 
limits of thought or conceptualization. It is inconceivability. 


Whilst sunyata or emptiness describes the “nature” or “characteris- 
tic” of phenomena, Prajnaparamita® is the transcendental intelligence 
which experiences itself in the appearance of phenomena. And the 
nature of phenomena is emptiness. In the Prajnaparamita teachings the 
emphasis is on realization of the essential groundlessness of existence 
and the notion of no-path. To understand the nature of appearance is 
to apprehend emptiness. To apprehend emptiness is to experience the 
indivisibility of form and consciousness. This indivisibility is Prajna- 
paramita. Therefore to see samsara™ as it is, is to realize the real, and the 
real is Prajnaparamita. 

The Prajnaparamita teachings reveal that phenomena have no dis- 
coverable intrinsic essence, substance or objective reality beyond their 
appearance. In the Saptasatika Prajnaparamita Sutra it is stated: 


Although things appear as having objective existence in 
space and time, the true nature of things in the realm of 
reality is that they cannot be located, they neither start 
anywhere nor end anywhere; they come from nowhere in 
particular and they go nowhere in particular. 
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Phenomena appear like reflections in a mirror. As appearances 
they neither exist nor do they not exist. There is neither arising nor 
non-arising. They are neither permanent nor impermanent. They have 
no independent existence but appear in complete interdependence with 
other phenomena. 

In the Wang Ling Record of the discourses of Huang-po there is the 
following dialogue: 


Q. “Tf there are no self-existent things can we say that phenomena 
are non-existent?” 

A.“Both the idea of existent and non-existent miss the point. The person 
who is awake is bothered neither by existence nor non-existence.” 


The Prajnaparamita explains that the actual nature of phenomena 
cannot be described, since it is ineffable and is ultimately beyond any 
conceptual understanding. It is in this way that the phenomena that 
form the fabric of our experience lack objectifiable reality and have the 
character of emptiness. And yet this emptiness is not distinguishable or 
apart from the phenomena that are experienced. 

In the Saptasatika Prajnaparamita Sutra it is stated: 


Reality although appearing as something limited is actu- 
ally without limitation. It is inconceivable and cannot be 
adequately described. Since all characteristics are in fact 
no characteristics it simply cannot be conceptualized in 


any way. 


Unfortunately the term emptiness as used in the context of the 
Prajnaparamita has been the cause of much misunderstanding. On the 
one hand it has mistakenly been interpreted as referring to some sort 
of transcendental substratum of reality which underlies the perceptual 
world of common experience. On the other hand it has been construed 
as a nihilist doctrine which asserts that ultimately there is nothing and 
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nothing exists. The following exchange between Shih-kung and Hsi- 
t’ang, two students of Ma-tsu Tao-i, graphically illustrates this miscon- 
ception: 


Shih-kung: “Can you grasp emptiness?” 

Hsi-t’ang: “Yes, I think so.” 

Shih-kung: “How would you do it then?” 

Hsi-t’ang cupped his hands around empty space. 
Shih-kung: “You fool, you can’t hold emptiness like that!” 
Hsi-t’ang: “How do you do it then?” 

Shih-kung grabbed Hsi-t’ang’s nose and twisted it. 
Hsi-t’ang: “Ouch! Hey, you're twisting off my nose!” 
Shih-kung: “That’s how you grasp emptiness!” 


Emptiness in the context of the Prajnaparamita therefore should 
not be confused with either nothingness or non-existence. The teaching 
of emptiness rather is pointing to a reality which goes far beyond the 
conventional conception of an objectively experienced world of static 
objects and things. It is pointing to the absence of intrinsic identity 
in the things that we take to be self-existent objects. This absence of 
intrinsic identity does not equate to nothingness but on the contrary to 
absolute relativity as the ever fluid and ungraspable expression of total 
inter-connection and inter-relatedness. 

In the Great Prajnaparamita Sutra in Twenty-five Thousand Verses, it 
is said: 


All phenomena appearing in the realm of consciousness 
are fundamentally unknowable and ungraspable. That is 
to say they are empty. This is because all things are not 
things. They cannot in any way be measured or found 
anywhere. They only appear as forms in relation to other 
forms which also cannot be measured or found anywhere. 
In labelling these forms one is merely ascribing names 
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to things which in the ultimate analysis cannot be found 
anywhere at all. 


Madhyamaka perspective on sunyata 


Madhyamaka (Middle Way) is the school of metaphysics and logic 
pioneered by Nagarjuna (c.150-250 CE)* in India in the early third 
century CE. Using logical argument as the tool, Madhyamaka seeks to 
illuminate the meaning of the emptiness teachings of the Prajnaparami- 
ta. Madhyamaka is a philosophical approach which aims through the 
use of pure reason to expose the shortcomings of all conventionally held 
views about the world and one’s experience of it. As one’s conventional 
thought processes are first challenged and then deconstructed, one ceases 
to grasp at apparently self-existent and solid phenomena, and thought 
itself comes to be recognized as more transparent than substantial. To 
properly understand the Madhyamaka approach to emptiness one must 
turn to the writings of Nagarjuna. 

There are three important works in which Nagarjuna discusses 
emptiness: the Verses on the Middle Way (Mulamadhyamaka-karika), the 
Jewel Garland of Advice (Ratnavali) and the Seventy Verses on Emptiness 
(Sunyatasaptati-karika). Nagarjuna primarily deals with the concept of 
sunyata in the Verses on the Middle Way and the Seventy Verses on Emp- 
tiness. He looks at sunyata from the perspective of the two truths: the 
relative and the absolute. 

At the relative level, Nagarjuna says that all things are swnyata or 
empty in the sense that all phenomena lack svabhava. Svabhava roughly 
means inherent existence or intrinsic nature. That is to say ontologically 
they lack their own essence or substance. They are not self-dependent. 
Madhyamaka literature explores the nature of this dependence at length. 
Technically there are three types of dependence that phenomena exhibit: 
mereological dependence (the dependence of composite objects), inter- 
causal dependence and conceptual dependence (the dependence on the 
conceptual mind of the observer). The logical arguments put forward by 
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Nagarjuna and other Madhyamaka philosophers establish the position 
of the intrinsic absence of svabhava. Much of Nagarjuna’s Mulamad- 
hyamaka-karika is concerned with establishing this lack of inherent 
self-existence. He does this by undermining conventional conceptions 
and assumptions about causation, change, identity, knowledge and ab- 
solute truth. 

Nagarjuna recognizes that at the relative or conventional level of 
conceptual understanding all phenomena are interdependently co-aris- 
en, and he therefore equates emptiness (swmyata) at the relative level 
with interdependent co-arising (pratitya-samutpada). In the context of 
the Mahayana, this interdependent co-arising means that all phenome- 
na arise due to the combination of a vast and incalculable array of fluid 
and ambiguous interdependent and interrelated conditions. It is the 
ever-changing relationship of things which engenders infinite potential 
and possibility. 

In the Majjhima Nikaya 1.190 it is stated: 


He who sees pratitya-samutpada sees reality; 
He who sees reality sees pratitya-samutpada. 


Nagarjuna says in his Seventy Verses on Emptiness: 


The fundamental cause of falling away from suchness is 
the misconception that the phenomena one experienc- 
es are real (self-existent). This fundamental ignorance 
(avidya) is the first of the twelve steps of pratitya-samut- 
pada.® However understanding that all things are empty 
(interdependently co-arisen), this fundamental ignorance 
is reversed and the following eleven steps in the mental 
process of pratitya-samutpada do not arise. 


So from this perspective emptiness equals inter-causation and inter- 
dependence as the totality of one’s experience of events in the present 
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moment. Seen from this point of view all “things”, whether they are per- 
ceived in the mind as forms in the “external” landscape or as thoughts 
or feelings in the “internal” landscape, are described more accurately as 
events. 

This does not mean that phenomena are not experienced and 
non-existent but rather that they are devoid of a permanent and endur- 
ing substance and self-existence (svabhava). Since all phenomena lack 
inherent existence, they have the property of emptiness. 

Phenomena appear to arise as an expression of mutual dependence 
and are therefore always relative. For example if there is hot, then there 
must be cold. If there is long, then there must be short. There can be no 
self-existent thing in isolation, everything is dependent on and arises in 
relationship with other mutually dependent things. In the Jewel Garland 
of Advice (Ratnavali), Nagarjuna says: 


When this is, that arises, 

Like short when there is long; 

When this is produced, that is produced, 
Like light from a flame. 


Further to this Nagarjuna also says that because of emptiness there 
is appearance. Without emptiness there could not be appearance. In 
Chapter XXIV, verse 14 of the Mulamadhyamaka-karika Nagarjuna 
says: 


Because emptiness is established 
All things are possible. 


In other words, if all things and events did not have the characteris- 
tics of emptiness they could not occur. Things and events by definition 
change; they are in perpetual motion and flux. If not for emptiness, 
there could be no such thing as form. Everything would be immutably 
fixed for all eternity. In other words the idea of things with intrinsic, 
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independent self-existence is incompatible with causation and change. 
‘This is because causation implies contingency and dependent relation- 
ship. Everything is composed of dependently related and continuously 
interacting phenomena that have no unchanging essence. 

So, far from being a nihilistic doctrine, emptiness is completely af- 
firmative. Because of sunyata, all things can appear. It is rather like the 
concept of zero, which allows myriad numeric formulations. In a similar 
way, if not for emptiness, there would be nothing at all. 

Because things are interdependently co-arisen Nagarjuna says that 
inherently existent things cannot be found. So in absolute terms one 
could say that phenomena as events are ultimately unfindable. This 
absence or “emptiness of phenomena’ is swnyaza or ultimate emptiness. 
It is actually quite subtle: there is nothing — not one single thing in the 
realm of phenomena — that can be either pinned down or grasped in any 
way. Insubstantiality, ungraspability and complete unfindability are the 
ultimate characteristics of experienced phenomena. Every phenomenal 
event is entirely elusive and ephemeral, like a mirage. It is like trying 
to grasp an image in a mirror. Extending this further, it can be said 
that because phenomena have no objectifiable essence they never really 
come into existence, nor do they go out of existence either. 

In the Prajnaparamita-hridya (Heart Sutra) we find the well-known 


lines: 


Form is emptiness; 


Emptiness is form. 


In the context of Madhyamaka metaphysics, this is not difficult 
to comprehend. “Form is emptiness” is saying that “form”, which we 
normally think of as being something solid, permanent and real, is ac- 
tually empty of any such concepts that we project on to it. So there is 
no substantial and definitive “form” in the conventional sense. It is not 
reality. “Emptiness is form”, on the other hand, means that because of 
emptiness all things can appear. 
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In the Prajnaparamita this analysis and understanding is extended 
to all five skandhas, which in Buddhist metaphysics describe the experi- 
ence of sentient beings. 

It is important to understand that Nagarjuna looked at things from 
two levels. In doing so he emphasized the theory of the two truths. That 
is to say he always recognized that all explanations are conceptual and 
therefore always remain at the relative level. Thus they are conventional 
truths only. At the ultimate level no explanation suffices. Conventional- 
ly phenomena appear as real due to the mistaken belief that objects are 
svabhava, whereas ultimate truth or reality transcends and defies any 
conceptual description or explanation. 

In Chapter I, verse 1 of the Mulamadhyamaka-karika Nagarjuna 


says: 


There is no thing anywhere to be found 
Which is caused either by itself, 

Or another, or both, 

Or is without a cause at all. 


Nagarjuna, who adopts a radically non-foundationalist approach, 
explains that the conventional truth is that all things or phenomena 
arise interdependently due to conditionality. Ultimate truth is that all 
things are empty of intrinsic nature and are therefore groundless (and 
ultimately unfindable).“ However for Nagarjuna the two levels of truth 
are mutually dependent: being ultimately empty is identical to being 
interdependently produced at the conventional level. 

As Nagarjuna explains in the Mulamadhyamaka-karika, there can be 
no thing that is not inter-dependently arisen and so there cannot be any 
single thing that is not empty. 

Further, since (as a concept or ¢hing) emptiness is ultimately empty 
of itself, this leads to the recognition that emptiness can only apply 
conventionally and not as an ultimate truth. So to understand sunyata or 
emptiness is to recognize that finally all reference points, positions and 
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perspectives must be abandoned. Reality is beyond any kind of descrip- 
tion or categorization whatsoever. It is unfathomable. 

The purpose of Nagarjuna’s dialectic is to arrive at a deep under- 
standing of emptiness so as to set oneself free from grasping and attach- 
ment. For why would one continue to try to grasp that which is without 
intrinsic self-existence and therefore ultimately ungraspable? 

Atisa (982-1054 CE) the Vajrayana master from Bengal says in the 
Satyadvayatara: 


If one examines the appearance of phenomena with 
reason, nothing is ultimately found. That unfindability is 
the true nature of things (dharmata). 


However it should be emphasized that this ultimate emptiness or 
unfindability is itself not a “thing” or a “something”. To establish emptiness 
itself as an existent thing is mistaken. To explain this, the Madhyamaka 
dialectician Candrakirti (c. early seventh century CE) likens the situation 
to that of a man who, when told by a shopkeeper that he has nothing to 
sell, demands of the shopkeeper that he sell him that “nothing”. 

From the Madhyamaka perspective, it needs to be emphasized again 
that sunyata is not a transcendent “ultimate reality” or “otherness” that 
lies behind or within the fabric of the experience of conventional reality. 
Nor is sunyata a philosophical view or a conceptual way of seeing reality. 
Nagarjuna cautions against this misunderstanding. He says: 


Whoever makes a philosophical view out of emptiness 
cannot be cured. 


In Chapter XIII, verse 8 of the Verses on the Middle Way (Mulamad- 
hyamaka-karika), Nagarjuna writes: 


‘The sages have described emptiness 
As the abandoning of all limited points of view; 
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Those who turn emptiness into a philosophical position, 
Have missed the point. 


The dialectician Buddhapalita (470-550 CE) who wrote commen- 
taries on the works of Nagarjuna says: 


It is not that we claim non-existence, we merely remove 


claims for [self-] existing things. 
In his Commentary on Nagarjuna’ Reason Sixty, Candrakirti states: 


The idea of objectively existent phenomena is mistaken. 
Since all phenomena are the arising of inter-dependent 
inter-causation they are best understood as being like the 
reflection of the moon in water or an image in the mirror. 
Since they have no intrinsic substantive existence they 
cannot be said to be real. If they were real this would mean 
that they would be incapable of change and transforma- 
tion. But even though phenomena are not real, we cannot 
say that they are unreal either since they appear as real in 
our day-to-day experience of the world. 


Nagarjuna is therefore saying that any phenomenon that appears as 
an event (in the present moment) is emptiness. This refers to the emp- 
tiness of appearance which eliminates the view of believing in the real 
existence of fleeting forms. From the other side, whatever is emptiness 
is appearance as an event in the present moment itself. This indicates 
that nothing but emptiness arises as dependent origination, which 
eliminates the view that nothing exists at all. So emptiness is about ow 
things are. It is not about the negation of what appears. 

Emptiness is the characteristic of appearance and appearance is the 
manifestation of emptiness. This signifies the complete inseparability 
of emptiness from dependent origination and mutual interdependence. 
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Accordingly the extreme positions of being neither existent nor non-ex- 
istent or being both existent and non-existent are negated. 

In Chapter XXIV, verses 18 & 19 of the Verses on the Middle Way 
(Mulamadhyamaka-karika), Nagarjuna says: 


Whatever is dependently co-arisen, 
‘That we say is emptiness; 

Seeing this too as contingent, 

You arrive at the middle way. 


‘There is no such thing 

Which is not dependently co-arisen; 
So a non-empty thing 

Is nowhere to be found. 


He says further in verse 67 of the Seventy Verses on Emptiness: 


‘There is no such thing as a self-existent thing; 
Likewise there is no such thing as a non-existent thing. 
Both the appearance of things, 

And their disappearance, 

Arise due to conditionality; 

And so we say they are empty. 

Since all things are empty of self-existence; 

We say that all things are dependently co-arisen. 


In the dedicatory verses of the Mulamadhyamaka-karika he says: 


All that appears is contingent, 
And is fundamentally unborn. 
It neither comes into existence, 
Nor goes out of existence; 


Is neither permanent nor impermanent, 
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Neither comes nor goes; 
And is beyond the reach of 
All conceptual hypostatization. 


To be quite clear, the emptiness of mere absence is not the real 
sunyata that is being described. Sunyaza is not the emptiness of negation 
or annihilation, nothingness or extinction. Therefore we can say that 
emptiness is not empty. At the risk of being misunderstood one could 
say that emptiness is actually overflowing with fullness. 

Thus, rather than propounding a philosophy of nihilism, Nagarju- 
na is simply removing the misconceptions that one might have about 
“reality”. He is pointing out the shortcomings of all concepts. And he 
will not be drawn on that which is beyond conception since the true 
nature of things is beyond any kind of conceptual description. In other 
words, he is saying that the only true position is no position. The emp- 
tiness he is talking about is a departure from and relinquishing of all 
mistaken views. Nagarjuna is in effect saying that things are not as we 
think they are (nor, however, are they any different). Ultimate reality 
cannot be conceptualized as this or that. Reality itself is beyond any 
attempt at intellectual apprehension. 

Further, in Chapter XVIII, verses 8 & 9 of the Mulamadhyamaka- 
karika Nagarjuna says: 


All is real, all is unreal; 
Allis both real and unreal, 
All is neither real nor unreal: 
This is the way things are. 


Not dependent and non-contingent, 
Not fabricated by ideation, 
Undivided and without movement: 
This is the nature of suchness. 
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Here Nagarjuna is referring to the true nature of things (dharmata) 
as suchness (sathata). Things as they really are. The sunyata of the Ma- 
hayana is therefore the emptiness of completeness. In Chapter XXV, 
verses 19 & 20 of the Mulamadhyamaka-karika Nagarjuna says: 


There is no difference to be found 
Between samsara and nirvana; 
There is nothing that separates 


Nirvana from samsara. 


Whatever is the extent of zirvana 

Is also the extent of samsara; 

‘There is no difference between them, 
Not even the slightest thing. 
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4 
No Mind is not Different from Mind 


by Niu-t’ou Fa-jung 


founder of the Niu-t’ou Mountain school of Zen 


Part I 


Q.“When I experience different circumstances in my everyday life, if the 
circumstances are to my liking I feel good, but if the circumstances 
are not to my liking I feel disturbed. Why am I always troubled by 
this and that?” 

A. “Your feelings and moods have nothing to do with the actual circum- 
stances themselves.” 

Q. “Why then do I often feel agitated and not at ease?” 

A. “When you experience different circumstances and you have these 
feelings of pleasantness or unpleasantness you should understand 
that both the situations that you meet and your own thoughts and 
feelings about them are completely empty. However because you 
put yourself in opposition to the situations, strong liking and dis- 
liking arise. 

‘The situations themselves don’t say “I am a good situation” or “I 
am a bad situation.” It is you, through your own conceptualization 
that makes them so. You look at the situation and if it’s not to your 
liking you rationalize this and that. You then superimpose all kinds 
of ideas on it which you believe. In doing so you just reify things 
and create an enormous separation of yourself as subject from the 
situation that you objectify. 

The underlying reality though is that subject and object are not 
separate. It is you that both creates an object out of the situation that 
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you dislike and creates a “you” who does the disliking. It is you that 
creates the division in your own mind. It is all the product of your 
own imaginative thinking. 

What you need to understand is that if you don’t create this 
division of subject and object in your own mind, then mind is fun- 
damentally empty and at ease. We call this no-mind. No-mind as 
the mind of non-conceptual open awareness does not follow after 
things. 

No-mind is always just as it is, like empty space. But through 
thinking of this and that you turn it into subject and object and 
so all these feelings arise. When thoughts and feelings and your 
ideas pertaining to circumstances are not created, this no-mind is 
spacious and empty, and essentially not troubled by the arising of 
thoughts. It is through your reactivity to circumstances that all these 
thoughts and feelings are generated. You should consider what I 
have explained and try to see into it directly for yourself.” 


Q. “That’s all very well. But what about when I close my eyes? Even 
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though I am not experiencing any particular circumstances, I still 
seem to have lots of thoughts and ideas going around in my head. 
Why is this so?” 

“That’s because of your habit of constantly thinking about things. 
The mind does not stop just because you close your eyes. All these 
thoughts arise due to your concerns with this and that. But if you 
simply let go of your concerns with what you call the world, then 
over time the original nature, which is just a name for your open and 
spacious naturally tranquil awareness will emerge. It’s just like when 
the clouds disperse, the empty blue sky appears.” 

“You seem to be saying that my habitual thinking is really not 
produced from anywhere and its disappearance will reveal the real 
nature of the mind. The problem I have though is that one thought 
seems to lead to another, and so on in endless succession. That being 
the case, I can’t see that I'll ever escape from this process. I just can’t 
see any possibility of freeing myself at all.” 
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A. “You are not seeing things correctly. It is your mental constructions 
which generate your own imagined world. This world of conceptual 
ideas and memories that you inhabit has no ultimate reality. Because 
it is all without substance there is nothing for you to do about it. All 
you have to do is see that it is all empty. In so doing, your mind of 
its own accord will cease to be fragmented, and over time all of your 
mental imaginings will naturally disappear. 

Please understand that this has nothing to do with acquiring 
knowledge. What I am talking about is a state of knowing aware- 
ness in which primarily nothing is known. This is no-mind. Objec- 
tive knowledge of something is quite irrelevant to this state of open 
awareness. One’s original nature is naturally spacious, alert and at 
ease. There is no need to search for something outside of it. 

If you can follow what I am saying then you will understand that 
you need not concern yourself about your thoughts. Just don’t follow 
after them. They are empty anyway. Let them be. You can't see the 
moon by looking at its shadow. And how can you catch a bird by 
grasping at its traces in the sky? The same applies with the mind. The 
more you look for something, the more you don’t find anything. All 
these conceptual thoughts of yours are insubstantial, like something 
in a dream. Let them go. Then they will be just like ice that melts 
away when the warm sun of spring arrives. 

The nature of things is emptiness. Try as you might, you cannot 
escape from emptiness, since this is the way that things are. Equally, 
as much as you look for it and try to capture it, you will never find 
it either. It’s like looking at something in a mirror, you can see the 
image but where do you see the mirror?” 


Part II 
Q. “I am often busy having to take care of daily affairs. Is this not a 


hindrance? Wouldn't it be better for me sit quietly somewhere and 


just concentrate on stilling my mind?” 
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A. “Why should activity be an impediment to no-mind? No-mind is 
there both in activity and non-activity. Just do what you have to do. 
Don't complicate things. No one says you shouldn't use your mind. 
No-mind is not different to mind.” 

Q. “Some teachers say that one should keep silent and not talk if one 
wishes to practice the Way. They say that talking stirs up the mind. 
Is this correct?” 

A. “What has talking or not talking got to do with no-mind? The orig- 
inal nature is ever present whether you talk or don't talk. But if you 
talk just for the sake of it, or your speech is out of accord with truth 
then it would be a whole lot better for everyone if you just kept 
your mouth shut. No-mind has nothing to do with talking or not 
talking. It is the spacious self-arisen awareness-intelligence that is 
there irrespective of what you do or don’t do. If you would just see 
the complete transparency of your own thoughts then you wouldn't 
be bothered by them. All things appear and disappear; that’s just the 
nature of things. It all just floats along. All things are just like echoes 
sounding across the valley.” 


Part II 


Q. “Ordinary people experience the world as being something real and 
tangible. But I have heard people say that to the person who has 
experienced illumination, the world is seen as something unreal. Is 
that correct?” 

A. “Illumination has nothing to do with the world being either real or 
not real. These are just your conjectures. If you gave up your specu- 
lations and abandoned your fixed points of view, you wouldn't need 
to ask about this.” 
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Part IV 


Q. “Some teachers say that one must concentrate the mind to achieve 


dhyana® if one wishes to attain illumination.” 


A. “No-mind has nothing to do with concentration of the mind.* Any 


idea that there is progression to be made through concentrating 
the mind is mistaken. In the end, concentration itself becomes a 
hindrance and one simply becomes attached to cultivating states 
of concentration. It’s one’s wrong idea of things that needs to be 
removed. If one continues to hold on to one’s misconceived dualistic 
ideas then when one emerges from concentration then one’s inner 
discomfort and unease will just persist. 

Coming out of the concentration one might feel calm for a 
while but then the discriminatory mental processes associated with 
hearing and seeing simply re-manifest and re-assert themselves in 
daily life. It is quite useless. And then in the end one wants to run 
away from daily life altogether. It’s just like the waves that appear as 
soon as the wind blows. And then in quietude when the wind stops 
blowing there is some stillness again. What I am explaining to you 
is not intended for the narrow minded.” 

Understand that no-mind is like a glowing flame that dispels 
the darkness of mistaken ideas. When of its own accord the mind 
naturally becomes free from the captivation and infatuation with 
thoughts, one becomes undivided and unconstricted. When one’s 
mind becomes spacious and empty like the sky, one wont be trou- 
bled anymore by the clouds that pass through it.” 


Part V 


Q. “It is said that only through illumination, things can be known as 


they truly are. This seems to be suggesting that things appear only in 
one’s mind and that objective things do not really exist? 


A. “I don't think that you have deeply considered what you mean by 
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objective things existing. You should see that it’s you who objectifies 
things as either existing in your mind or as objective things.” 


Part VI 


Q. “Teachers say that one must discipline oneself if one wants to achieve 
illumination. And so hoping to achieve a good outcome for myself, 
I have been cultivating spiritual practices in the expectation of some 
measure of progress being made. But somehow I don't seem to feel 
any the better for it.” 

A. “People imagine attaining something that can never be attained and 
search for that which can never be found. The problem is that you 
keep conceptualizing things and imagining that there is something 
that you must attain. If you try to cultivate your mind in a calculat- 
ing sort of way like this, seeking measurable progress or a personal 
attainment, you've completely missed the point. Your whole outlook 
is back to front.” 


Part VII 


Q. “Amidst the ups and downs of life and irrespective of how much I 
work at it, I find it almost impossible to make any progress at all. 
What should I do?” 

A. “If you want to attain the Way, you have to understand the real 
essence of things. It is actually neither easy nor difficult. 

Q. “Can you please explain for me.” 

A. “You need to understand the nature of the mind itself, that is to say 
you need to see into the structure of thought and how it operates. 
If you watch you will see that you are shaped by the thoughts and 
concepts that you have created in your mind. If you are attentive you 
will come to notice that these thought structures are empty. That 
is to say they have no fixed inherent existence of their own. They 
are all insubstantial, transitory and essentially fabricated. The way 
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that you experience things is entirely coloured by these conceptual 
structures that you have constructed. One day thoughts go in one 
direction and one thinks in a certain fashion. The next day they go 
in the opposite direction and one thinks something else. By seeing 
into the emptiness of the entire structure, you are freed from it and 
it falls away. 

This is called freedom from conceptions of name and form and 
the limitations of dualistic propositions. It is the transcendence of 
dualistic ideas of being and non-being, real and unreal, form and 
emptiness, absolute and relative, samsara and nirvana. But all that 
has really happened is that the mind that manufactured such con- 
cepts in the first place has stopped believing in and running after the 
concepts that it has created. 

Freedom from this whole thing is no-mind. No-mind is the mind 
that psychologically and energetically has stopped moving and is 
therefore spontaneously attentive. It is the mind through which the 
natural intelligence of life is able to operate without impediment.” 

Q. “T have heard what you have explained but I’m still not really clear 
about what kind of practice I should do.” 

A. “You should understand that what you are looking for is not obtained 
through either the deliberate negation of anything or the deliberate 
cultivation of anything. True understanding arises out of a complete 
openness and receptivity that is free of any calculated intentionality. 
Those who recommend that one do this activity or that as a means 
of transformation entirely miss the point. It is like playing with an 
image in a mirror. 

So, don't take any position of either assertion or negation. Being 
and emptiness are not two different things. Simply be naturally open 
and aware right in the midst of things wherever you are. The Way is 
beyond your deliberations and intentional activities aimed at acquir- 
ing something. It is that inexpressible non-movement which is not 
dependent on anything at all. How could it be grasped through the 
contrivance of doing this or that?” 
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Part VII 


Q. “Many teachers seem to advocate long periods of quiet meditation. 
Is this necessary?” 

A. “Unfortunately there are those who think that cultivating quietistic 
extinction is the way. This kind of approach is just the opposite of 
the Way. The truth cannot be manufactured through one’s own cal- 
culations.” 

Q. “Is it necessary to study the scriptures and commentaries?” 

A. “The accumulation of intellectual knowledge and the pursuit of an- 
alytic acumen is next to useless. These activities will only wear out 
the brain 
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Part IX 


Q. “Please can you say a few final words to point me in the right direc- 
tion.” 

A. “The essence of things is what is most important. But when one 
is confused about things it appears to be different from what is. 
Understand that the nature of reality is indivisibility. Indivisibility is 
suchness. No matter what you think about it or don’t think about it, 
it still remains as suchness. It seems as though experience is divided 
into a subject and an object. But this is just an illusion. Reality is 
unitary and it always remains unitary. Carve it up any way you want 
but it always remains exactly what it is. That is the nature of suchness. 

It is closer to you than you can possibly imagine. If you thorough- 
ly penetrate the principle of emptiness you will come to understand 
what I have been saying.” 
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Commentary 
Niu-t’ou Fa-jung 


According the Supplement to the Lives of Eminent Monks written in the 
year 667 CE Niu-t’ou Fa-jung was from the very prominent Wei family 
in Tan-yang, Kiangsu. It is recorded that he became a priest at the age of 
nineteen in the year 612 CE. He first studied under a priest called Kuei 
Fa-shih (n.d.) on Mt. Mao (Mao Shan) to the southeast of Nanjing, 
which was at the time the centre of the Taoist Complete Reality school. 
He studied the Prajnaparamita and also the Madhyamaka of the San- 
lun school and later practised the Chih-kuan (samatha-vipasyana) 
system of the Tian-t’ai school which was one of the most prominent 
Buddhist schools in China during the T’ang period. He studied under 
a prominent Madhyamaka master in Luoyang and was well versed in 
metaphysics and philosophy as well as the practice of various forms of 
meditation. He resided at at least two different temples on Mt. Niu-t’ou 
from around 637 CE and founded a meditation centre at Yu-hi Temple 
on Mt. Niu-t’ou where he stayed for the rest of his life. He lectured on 
the Prajnaparamita and the Lotus Sutra. 


On the text 


‘The dialogue is contained in the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp 
and is said to have occurred between Prince Po-ling and Master Niu- 
tou. Prince Po-ling was a prince of the Imperial T’ang family during 
the reign of the Emperor Tai-tsung (626-649 CE). 

The dialogue in essence gives expression to the Yogacara perspective 
on emptiness, which is slightly different from that of the Madhyama- 
ka. This has given rise to much philosophical debate and controversy 
between the two schools, and many have argued that the two approach- 
es are mutually contradictory. Whether or not they are incompatible 
depends as always upon one’s perspective. 
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In Madhyamaka philosophy emptiness means “absence of inher- 
ent existence”. Nagarjuna points to the lack of substantive reality of 
all “things” as self-existent entities. This absence of inherent existence 
or emptiness applies to both “internal” mental constructs as well as to 
apparently “external” physical phenomena. 

In Yogacara thought as expressed by Vasubhandu, the concept of 
emptiness is reinterpreted. Vasubandhu says that objects are empty of 
any independent self-existent external reality since they are mind-de- 
pendent. They are only perceived in mind. In other words it is the notion 
that there are “external” things that is mistaken. So emptiness is the 
absence of the subject-object duality. This absence of subject and object 
duality does not lead to a nihilistic non-existence but to fathata or such- 


ness. 
Emptiness in Yogacara 


It was Paramartha (499-569 CE) who first introduced Yogacara to 
China when he arrived in 546 CE. He translated the Compendium of the 
Greater Vehicle (Mahayanasamgraha) by Asanga® as well as other texts. 
‘The second wave of translation was by the Chinese monk Hsuan-tsang 
(602-664 CE) who famously travelled to India via the Silk Road and 
returned to China after seventeen years of study, bringing back numer- 
ous Yogacara scriptures.” He translated Vasubandhu’s Treatise in Thirty 
Verses (Trimsika-karika) and wrote the Cheng Wei-shih Lun (Treatise on 
Mind Only) as a commentary.” 


‘The experience of experience 
Vasubandhu explains that when something is said to be empty, we mean 
that it is empty of something else. Therefore at the end of the negation 


something remains. And that which remains is reality. As Vasubandhu 


explains: 
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Emptiness means being free from subject and object, and 
that is the imagination of the non-existent. Emptiness is 


not non-existence.”” 


We generally believe that the forms experienced in our day-to-day 
experience of the world are “out there” or outside of ourselves. In other 
words, we believe in the existence of external objects. If one analyses 
this assumption, however, it can be seen that this may not actually be 
the case. Conventionally it is held that our ordinary experience occurs 
through the mediation of our sensory organs and the brain. Accordingly 
we feel that we know what is “outside” and “external”. Therefore it could 
be said that all our knowledge of an apparently external world is entirely 
subjective and dependent on our own mental processes. We thus have 
no way of apprehending the “external” world other than through our 
own cognition. Try as we might, we can never reach out to actually know 
what is “out there”. 

As Immanuel Kant observed in his Critique of Pure Reason, human 
beings may make sense of phenomena that are experienced but can 
never know the “things-in-themselves.” In a similar vein, the physicist 
Neils Bohr said, “You can have no experience of things (of the world) 
but only of your experience of things.” 

From a citta-matra perspective there is a reason for this. There 
is no “out there”. There is nothing external. What we conceive of as 
solid and external “form” is merely our experience of an appearance in 
consciousness. Taken to its logical extreme, it could be argued that the 
entire spatio-temporal fabric of experience is the cognitive construct of 


consciousness itself. 
Reflexive awareness 
According to vijnapti-matra thought there is only consciousness if there 


is something to be conscious of. In this way all apparent phenomena are 
said to be interdependently originated. Without the observed there is 
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no observer and similarly in the absence of the observer there is no 
observed. Conversely in the absence of consciousness there cannot be 
any intelligible phenomena. The “person” sees the world as external and 
outside of his/her consciousness. However, the so-called external world 
that the individual is conscious of is itself experienced within the same 
consciousness. As the early twentieth century philosopher Edmund 


Husserl”? 


points out: 
Every experience is consciousness, and consciousness is 
consciousness of... But every experience is itself experi- 


enced, and to that extent also conscious. 


This is consistent with the position proposed by the great logician 
and epistemologist Dignana (c.480-540 CE) more than a millennium 
earlier: that cognition arises incorporating two aspects, that of cognition 
itself and that of the cognized object. Since they cannot be separated, he 
argues that they are both manifestations of the same cognitive awareness 
itself. Dignana in his Investigation of the Cognitive Support (Alambana- 
pariksa) makes three points. First, the source of cognition, i.e. awareness, 
is not different from the object apprehended. Second, cognition has a 
dual aspect, that of apprehending subject and apprehended object. Third, 
the subjective aspect of cognition is the individual’s self-awareness as 
cognizing agent, whilst the objective aspect is its object-directedness as 
the expression of intentional content. 

In Yogacara thought this is described as the theory of “reflexive 
awareness” or “self-awareness” (svasamvedana). In other words the char- 
acteristic of awareness or consciousness is self-luminosity (svaprakasa). 
The example generally given is that of the lamp, which, while revealing 
objects, also illuminates itself. Another way of considering this is to say 
that awareness as consciousness has plasticity and assumes the form of 
whatever is cognized or apperceived. In other words, awareness as both 
the apprehender and apprehended is the structure of experience itself 
as a single unity.” 
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Dharmakirti, the sixth to seventh century CE Buddhist philosopher 
of epistemology at Nalanda, and a later adherent to the line of thought 
pioneered by Vasubandhu, takes an approach that is completely ambiv- 
alent about the ontological status of external objects of perception as 
spatio-temporal entities. Dharmakirti declares that reflexive awareness 
is not simply a component in the chain of dependent origination as a 
process, but rather that which precisely discloses itself whilst revealing 
objects. In his work Pramanaviniscaya (Ascertainment of Valid Cognition) 
he says: 


If ascertaining were not itself (directly) perceived, the 
perception of objects would not be established. 


Santaraksita” also asserts the fundamental unity of consciousness as 
reflexive awareness. In his own work he argues against any reductivist 
explanation of cognition which attempts to separate out agent, act and 
object or cognizer, cognizing and cognized. 

If this line of thought is followed, then what we call “external” matter 
or phenomena is simply an energetic projection of consciousness. What 
the person perceives and calls the world is just consciousness itself. 
This is the simultaneous arising of subject and object, of consciousness 
and appearances. The ground or source of this apparent subject-object 


duality is svasamvedana as non-dual primordial unstructured awareness 
itself.’”° 


Neither subject nor object 


Vasubandhu in his later explorations of the nature of perception 
employs a non-substantial philosophical view (anatmavada). That is 
to say, neither a substantial subject (atman) nor a substantial object 
(dharma) are acceptable notions in explaining experience.” The reason 
for this is that the notion of subject and object is but the combination 
of perceptual, cognitive and conceptual activity. The vijnapti-matra view 
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of Vasubandhu advances the proposition that neither subject (noumenal 
consciousness) nor object (apparent phenomenal existence) can exist in- 
dependently. So liberation comes through seeing that the observer and 
the observed are mutually dependent and not separate. As Vasubandhu 
proposes in verse 33 of the Trisvabhava-nirdesa (Exposition of the Three 
Natures): 


With the non-apprehension of duality 

The appearance of duality evaporates; 

And with this evaporation 

The actual nature is realized as the non-existence of duality. 


What is created by mind is the illusory notion of subject and object. 
Once the notion of independent subject and object is removed, reality 
reveals itself as it is. 

In Chapter X of the Samdhinirmocana Sutra’ it is stated: 


Mistakenly one believes 

In a world of real phenomena, 
And an inherently existent subject 
Who acts in this world. 


Those who abandon wrong conception 
Attain a state that is without view; 
Unitary and undivided, 

Free from mental activity. 


Put another way, the apprehension of the world is relative to one’s 
conceptual construction of it. It is one’s own conceptual processes that 
divide perceptual experience, attributing qualities and attributes to 
things. In reality, the “world” as the arising of perceptual phenomena 
is fluid ambiguity which is not separate from that which experiences it. 

When subject and object are removed, what is left is the emptiness 
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of the vijnapti-matra, called avastista or “that which remains”. This 
emptiness is the non-existence of that which appears to exist in a par- 
ticular way. So the absence of the duality of subject and object does 
not lead to a nihilistic non-existence but to fathata or suchness. Once 
subject and object are negated, emptiness, which is reality, is affirmed in 
its place. In Maitreya’s Madhyantavibhanga it is stated: 


The characteristic of emptiness is non-existence of the 
duality of subject and object and the existence of that 


non-existence is reality. 


In the introduction to his translation of the Treatise in Thirty Verses 
(Trimsika-karika) on the doctrine of the establishment of vijnapti-matra, 
Hsuan-tsang explains that Vasubandhu wrote this concise summary to 
assist people in surmounting the “Two Barriers”. The first barrier is the 
notion of the subjective existence of a real self as a self-existent “I” entity or 
agent. The second barrier is the belief in the objective existence of external 
objects. The Two Barriers are also referred to as the Two Emptinesses. 

In the Trimsika-karika Vasubandhu explains that a transformation 
of the alaya takes place when the individual (a) realizes that there is no 
actual separate subject who sees, hears, smells, tastes, touches or thinks; 
and (b) realizes that the objects of perception are appearances in con- 
sciousness, and so understands the insubstantiality of objects.” 


The Exposition of the Three Natures (Trisvabhava-nirdesa) 


Verse 19 of the Arya Prajnaparamita Carya Gatha, which is believed to 
be the earliest of all the Prajnaparamita texts, is as follows: 


Imagine a magical illusion, conjured up by a magician, 
Of a great crowd of people having their heads cut off. 

One who knows that it is all just a fantastical show 

Is not fooled by the scene and remains free of anxiety. 
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In his Exposition of the Three Natures (Trisvabhava-nirdesa), Va- 
subandhu expands and elaborates upon this verse. In Vasubandhu’s 
metaphysics things do not simply have one fixed nature or identity. 
Rather, he proposes that there are three ways of looking at reality that 
are interconnected and interpenetrating. It is a question of perspective, 
of how things are perceived. 

Vasubandhu describes the Three Natures in the opening verses of 
the Trisvabhava-nirdesa as follows: 


‘The constructed, the interdependent 
And the realized; 

These are the Three Natures 

That should be clearly understood. 


What appears is the interdependent, 

How it seems is the constructed. 

‘The interdependent arises due to conditions; 

‘The constructed arises through conceptualization. 


‘The absolute non-existence 
Of what appears as it appears, 
Is described as the realized nature; 


Because it is never otherwise. 


What appears is the projection of the non-existent, 
Appearing because of duality. 

What then is its non-existence? 

It is in itself the absence of duality. 


How then does the non-existent come to be? 
Because the constructed, 

Never actually exists as it appears; 

It is mind itself that constructs it. 
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The constructed nature 


The constructed nature (parikalpita-svabhava) is the conceptual, project- 
ed or fabricated world of the individual which is based on and shaped 
through the individual’s interpretation and constant reinterpretation 
and personalization of the interdependent as the arising of phenomena. 
It is the illusory appearance of things as duality. For Vasubandhu this 
duality is divided into two types. 

First there is “conceptual duality”. This is the division of the world 
of phenomena that takes place any time there is cognitive activity. It is 
the activity of particularization. As soon as there is the particularization 
of a single thing as a thing, its identity as a thing is dependent on its 
juxtaposition to the rest of the universe of experience as not that thing. 
So to define something or to say that something exists, is to impose a 
constructed non-existent duality on to the universe of experience. A 
thing only becomes a thing because of all it is not. 

Second there is “perceptual duality”. This is the deep-seated cognitive 
process that divides the objects of perception from the perceiver. It is the 
perceptual duality of a “me” in here and “other” out there. What is being 
revealed is the artificial mental construct that objects appear as though 
they are outside of mind. Consciousness appears to have disassociated 
its own content from itself. Mental imagery appears as independently 
constituted and self-existent objects that are external to oneself. This 
would appear to be a fundamental misalignment with reality. This mis- 
apprehension is the root fabrication or avidya which is reinforced and 
reified by grasping at apparently self-existent objects. And what follows 
is the perpetuation of the illusion of subject and object. 


The interdependent nature 
The interdependent nature (paratantra-svabhava) is the play of phe- 


nomena, which arises as the play of experience. The interdependent 
nature can be considered from two perspectives. 
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First the interdependent nature refers to the fundamental depen- 
dence on mind as the underlying flow of consciousness for the arising of 
objects as phenomena. Second it is inter-causation and interdependence. 
‘That is to say, for something to appear to exist as an object, there must 
be causes and conditions. As Vasubandhu explains, the interdependent 
nature as the flow of consciousness or experience forms the basis for 
the fabrication of the constructed nature. If the interdependent didn't 
arise there would also be no basis at all for the realized nature. Asanga 
emphasises in the Mahayanasamgraha that in the absence of the inter- 
dependent nature there would simply be universal non-existence, for 
without the flow of consciousness there would be nothing at all. 


The realized nature 
In verse 3 Vasubandhu states: 


The absolute non-existence 

Of what appears as it appears, 

Is described as the realized nature, 
Because it is never otherwise. 


The realized nature (parinishpanna-svabhava) is the absence of 
duality that is revealed when the conceptual and perceptual duality of 
the constructed fall away. The realized nature is neither the duality of the 
constructed nor the interdependent. The interdependent as the ground 
for the arising of objective phenomena is in truth also but a conceptual 
construct itself. This is so because all experienced phenomena that arise 
are ultimately unknowable. 

All we can say therefore is that the realized nature is the absence 
of conceptual and perceptual duality. The realized nature is the absence 
of the illusory division of subject and object. Put another way it is the 
non-existence of all that which appears to exist in a particular way. It 
is inexpressible. It is beyond language and description. It is neither 
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external nor internal and neither existent nor non-existent. It is the true 


nature (dharmata) or suchness (¢athata) as the undifferentiated. 
The relationship between the Three Natures 


Vasubandhu explains that the profundity of the Three Natures is that 
they each share in the interplay of the same characteristics of existence 
and non-existence, duality and non-duality. In other words, in spite of 
the apparent diversity of the three aspects of experience, there is an 
underlying unity. 

The constructed is perceived to be real and existent (as it appears 
to one’s mind) yet it is completely non-existent. In this way it could 
be said to be both existent and non-existent. The interdependent is 
existent (as real mental content) but not as it appears (as a self-existent 
phenomenon with thing-ness). In this way it could also be said to be 
both existent and non-existent. The realized exists as non-duality but is 
in fact just the absence of the subject-object duality. Thus it too could be 
said to be both existent and non-existent. 

Again, the constructed can be said to be both dual and non-dual 
because whilst it is fabricated through the artificially created duality of 
subject and object, in fact there is no such thing and therefore reality 
remains at all times non-dual. The interdependent can also be said to 
be both dual and non-dual. When experienced dualistically through the 
constructed as an object which is “external” to the subject, it appears as 
dual. However in reality it remains at all times non-dual. The realized can 
be said to be both dual and non-dual as well. On the one hand, as the 
actual nature of the constructed and the interdependent it appears as dual. 
On the other hand, in reality it remains at all times what it is: non-dual. 


In verse 26 of the Trisvabhava-nirdesa Vasubandhu further explains: 


The Three Natures have the characteristics of being 
non-dual and ungraspable: 
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The non-existence of the constructed is that it simply 
doesn't exist; 

The non-existence of the interdependent is that it doesn’t 
exist in the manner imagined; and 


‘The realized is the actuality of the described non-existences. 


At the end of the Trisvabhava-nirdesa Vasubandhu gives his famous 
analogy of the elephant in the magic show. An elephant is conjured 
up by a magician using incantations at a circus and seen by the audi- 
ence. Vasubandhu explains that what appears as an elephant is not an 
elephant but the appearance of one (akaramatra). The constructed as 
mere imagination is the elephant. The interdependent is its perception 
(akrti) that arises in dependence upon conditions. The realized is the 
actual absence of any elephant. The stream of consciousness as a/aya is 
the incantation. Suchness (¢a¢hata) is the real substance of the apparent 
elephant. The discriminating mind (vika/pa) creates the appearance of 
the elephant, and the resulting duality is the elephant. 

In verse 33 of the Trisvabhava-nirdesa Vasubandhu says: 


With the non-perception of duality 
The semblance of duality vanishes; 
And with its disappearance 

There is the reality of non-duality. 


Asanga in the Bodhisattva Path to Unsurpassed Enlightenment 
(Bodhisattvabhumi) says: 


When all is removed, whatever remains, one knows that 
is the actual. 


When he refers to removing all, he means the removal of the con- 


ceptual duality of subject and object, not to the absence of phenomena 
or a state of extinction of all experience. 
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In his commentaries, Asanga describes the Three Natures using the 


analogy of water seen in a mirage. The water seen as pure perception is 


the interdependent nature. The water considered by the person halluci- 


nating to be real water is the constructed nature. And the realization of 


the absence of actual water in the mirage is the realized nature. 


In the Tsung Ching Record, Pai-chang Huai-hai (720-814 CE)*® 
explains the Three Natures as follows: 


Q. “What is the nature of samsara?” 
A. “Samsara is that which is without foundation. It is something 


that appears to exist but does not exist in the way that it appears 


to. For example water in a mirage appears to be water but there 


is no water there.” 


Q. “Where does this illusion come from?” 
A. “Mind is the illusionist. The body is the house of illusion. And 
labels and concepts are its fabric. In all the world systems of the 


entire cosmos there is nothing to be found that is outside of 


this play of illusion. Those who are of inferior perception cannot 
understand it. But the Bodhisattva who sees the nature of the 


illusory is not bothered by it.” 
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(Sudden is gradual) 


5 
No Sudden or Gradual 


From the Platform Scripture (Liu-tsu t’an-ching) 
by Hui-neng 
Sixth Patriarch of the Zen School 


In the Way there is no difference between sudden or gradual. If there is 
any difference it is between the aptitudes of people. Some are quick to 
get it and some are slow. Those who are quick get it right away, whereas 
those who are slow get it gradually. But the truth is that once you see 
into the original nature then there is not the slightest difference between 
the quick and the slow. But if you don’t get it, you will just keep turning 
on the wheel of birth and death for billions of years. 


From the Scripture of the Transcendental Intelligence of the Vehicle of the 
Highest Teaching delivered by Hui-neng, the Sixth Patriarch. 


Commentary 


On the text 


The above text is an excerpt from the Platform Scripture (Liu-tsu t’an- 
ching) based on the oldest version discovered in the Mogao caves at 
Dunhuang around 1900. It is said to be a record of Hui-neng’s teach- 
ings of the Prajnaparamita delivered at the lecture hall of the Ta-fan 
Monastery in Shao-chou, South China. 

The version found at Dunhuang dates back to the eighth century. 
It is called the Platform Scripture because it was used as the liturgy in 
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conducting ordination ceremonies at which the “formless precepts” were 
bestowed from the ordination platform.*' 

In the wake of the Dunhuang finds scholars now believe the Plat- 
form Scripture to have been initially composed around 780 CE. Scholars 
have commented on strong correspondences between passages in the 
Platform Scripture and the discourses and writings of Shen-hui, some 
of which were also discovered at Dunhuang. It is possible that differ- 
ent sections were composed separately and assembled later. Some have 
taken the view that it may have actually originated (in whole or in part) 
from the Ox-head school.* 


Sudden and gradual 


In 745 CE the priest Shen-hui (684-758 CE), founder of the Heze line 
of southern Zen,** was invited to take up residence at Heze temple in 
Luoyang. There he entered into a series of debates with monks of the 
so-called “Northern school” who propounded “gradualist teachings”. 
The main thrust of Shen-hui’s teachings, which he credited to Hui- 
neng, is that awakening to the original nature is not brought about by 
gradual practices and that all deliberate cultivation is ill-conceived from 
the start. Shen-hui explains: 


The teachers in the capital all tell you that you need to 
cultivate your mind if you wish to escape from the wheel 
of birth and death. They tell you to do this or abstain from 
that. They say you have to cultivate particular meditative 
or religious practices. But those who cultivate these prac- 
tices just end up being constrained by them. All of this has 
nothing to do with freedom. You will then ask me, what 
do I prescribe? I don’t tell you to do anything. For how can 
you possibly be free as long as you have the idea in your 
mind that by doing this or abstaining from that you can 
get free? What kind of freedom is this? 
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He further explains: 


To realize that one’s mind is empty and non-moving from 


the outset is what we call waking up to the Sudden teaching. 


In order to awaken people to the Sudden teaching, Shen-hui direct- 
ly points to knowing and seeing, that is to say awareness, as the direct 
functioning of Buddha-nature. As he puts it so succinctly: 


The single word awareness (chih) is the gateway to the 


unconstricted (Asuan).** 


What Shen-hui is pointing to is the recognition of the spontaneous- 
ly arisen wide-awake quality of mind that is ever present. The quality of 
this open awareness might be compared to the flickering radiance of a 
flame. In itself it cannot be manufactured and is beyond any categori- 


zation. 
The Sudden teaching 
Verse 5 of the Arya Prajnaparamita Carya Gatha states: 


Understand that transcendental intelligence is not some- 
thing to be developed; 

There is no enlightened person to be created. 

When told of this, if not bewildered and anxious, 

One will find repose in the intelligence of the awake. 


The title of the Platform Scripture proclaims that it is the Transcen- 
dental Intelligence of the Vehicle of the Highest Teaching. In other words, 
it is the non-dual (advaya) teaching of the Prajnaparamita. It could be 
said that it combines both the teaching and the method. The teaching 
is the direct pointing at the truth. The method is no-mind (ww-Asin) 
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as the rejection of all means and methods. In essence it is the radical 
non-dualism that was taught by the layman Vimalakirti in the Vimala- 
kirti Nirdesa Sutra. 

It is “sudden” (dun) in two senses: first because it is direct seeing 
(realizing or understanding), and second because it is not gradual (ian) 
since there are no incremental steps. Gradual teachings use methods 
whereas the Sudden approach does not. Gradual teachings are always 
dualistic, precisely because they set up a practice or method as a means 
to achieve an end or a goal. The Sudden teaching on the other hand dis- 
cards all methods and deals directly with the actuality in an unmediated 
fashion. 

In the conventional or gradual approach the path is seen as a suc- 
cession of sequential practices, moving in a linear progression from 
initiation to an eventual realization of truth. This linear progression in 
time is dismissed by Hui-neng in verse 41 of the Platform Scripture 
where he says: 


‘The original nature is just as it is, without any shortcom- 
ings, disturbance or ignorance. Every thought is an em- 
anation of the radiance of the inherent life-intelligence. 
When one rests in the field of open awareness unattached 
to the appearance of things, what more is there to be done? 
Awakening to one’s inherent self-nature and abiding in 
immediate present awareness — there is nothing gradual in 


them, so there is nothing at all to be created. 


Gradualism is dismissed since awareness is already present as one’s 
original nature. So a mental goal of something to be attained at some 
future time by doing this or that is completely misconceived. Another 
way of looking at it would be to see that the Sudden teaching is in effect 
all of the gradual steps effected and concurrent in the present moment 
of no-mind as open awareness. Hui-neng is not suggesting that one 
should simply do as one pleases acting in a manner that is harmful to 
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others. An innate respect and reverence for life is already assumed as the 
basis. Conversely, as Lao-tzu says in verse 18 of the Tao Te Ching: 


When people lose sight of the Way, 
Rules and codes of morality are created. 


The mind that has found itself in no-mind will naturally give ex- 
pression to the radiance of intrinsic intelligence of the Buddha-nature. 
‘The expression of this intrinsic intelligence is life’s abundant overflow- 
ing and natural love for life itself: This is the Bodhisattva’ love. It arises 
spontaneously and is not something that can be manufactured. The 
Sudden teaching cannot be understood in its absence. 

Although it is not made explicit in the Platform Scripture, the on- 
tological basis of the Sudden teaching is the Buddha-nature theory. This 
contains the idea of “seeing the nature”, which already subsists and is 
always there as the very essence of life itself. So logically, if the Bud- 
dha-nature is already ever-present and radiant, there is nothing that one 
can do to create or bring in from elsewhere that which is already there. 

Philosophically, means and methods are also rejected based on the 
metaphysics of the Hua-yen. According to Fa-tsang (643-712 CE),*° 
the Third Patriarch of the Hua-yen school, the reality of suchness is 
beyond both language and any kind of intentional progressive practice. 
Moreover practice cannot create a state of illumination which is not 
already there, and therefore there can be no causal relationship between 
practice and illumination. 

Thus, there is actually no “practice” that can be performed. The con- 
ventional idea is that one must engage in purificatory practices to remove 
the contamination of the “dust” on the “mirror”. However based on the 
Prajnaparamita teachings, such dust is merely illusory and “empty” of 
real existence. So if the dust is not truly there in the first place, there is 
nothing to be removed. Seeing the illusory thing as illusory dispels the 
illusion. 


Kuei-feng Tsung-mi finds authority for the Sudden teaching in the 
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Treatise on the Awakening of Faith and the Avatamsaka Sutra. According 
to his interpretation, this teaching focuses on the two aspects of the 
mind-nature: immutability and adaptability. The absolute basis of all 
things is the empty and non-moving mind as described by Shen-hui 
above. Although this mind is ultimately indescribable in its undivided 
state, from the relative point of view it is known through its functioning 
as numinous awareness. Whether the individual is awakened to it or 
not, the numinous awareness itself remains unaffected by the obscu- 
rations of the discriminatory intellect, emotions and karmic activities 
of the individual, and so it is described as immutable or non-moving. 
(Immutability should not be thought of in the sense of being static, 
stagnant, dormant or unchanging, but rather as a total dynamic po- 
tentiality that always retains the characteristic of never being other 
than non-empty of itself.) Meanwhile the awareness itself is infinitely 
adaptable in manifesting the state of mind of the individual. However, 
through realizing the empty and non-moving mind essence, numinous 
awareness is revealed in its undivided aspect (as pure potentiality) free 
of thought and completely lacking conditioned content and relative 
characteristics. As Kuei-feng Tsung-mi says in the Dharma Collection 
and Special Practice Record: 


All phenomena are empty; but the essence of mind is 
immutable. Even when the mind source is obscured due 
to confused thoughts and feelings, mind is still aware, for 
awareness as the radiance of mind is inherently unob- 
scured. Irrespective of whether one is happy or sad, joyful 
or angry, filled with love or hate, mind itself always remains 
aware. Awareness itself is always inherently clear like the 
sky yet cognizant. In this way you should understand the 


original nature of your mind. 


‘The person who engages in a gradual approach fails to appreciate that 
his or her own awareness is the very thing that is being sought. He or 
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she therefore creates the dichotomy of enlightened and unenlightened 
through seeking something other than that which already is. And so the 
gradualist always seeks to overcome this dichotomy through temporal 
methods and practices of various kinds in an attempt to move from one 
side of the dichotomy to the other... which of course is impossible. 

In contrast, the Sudden approach starts from the immediate percep- 
tion or recognition that what is sought is the radiance of illuminating 
awareness as it is. In other words mind is already “Buddha”. In relation 
to the nature of this mind, in the Chun Chou Record Huang-po explains 
as follows: 


The mind as that which is aware has no starting point 
and no end point. You cannot say that it is either like this 
or like that. It is without shape, dimension or colour. You 
cannot speak of it as either existent or non-existent. You 
cant measure it and it wont fit inside anything either. 
Since it is without limiting characteristics and is neither 
subject nor object how can it be compared with anything 
at all? 


Awakening to the Sudden teaching is recognizing this (seeing into 
the nature). It is a recognition that there is nothing to be done. More 
precisely, that there is nothing that can be done. There is nothing that 
can be done because consciousness as life itself is a/ready doing. It is also 
the recognition that, irrespective of what one does or doesn't do, one 
can never move away from this ever-present numinous awareness. So 
the “practice” of no-mind means alertly resting in this field of non-con- 
ceptual open awareness without falling into dualistic and discriminative 
thought patterns. 

Put another way, as expressed in the Platform Scripture, the Sudden 
approach involves the realization or understanding that awareness as 
transcendental intelligence has from the outset always been present. 
There is simply no way to attain what one already has. As long as the 
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mind objectifies something that is apparently lacking and that it must 
attain, it can never be attained. So it is this dualistic objectification 
which is precisely the problem. It is a completely misconceived mental 
dichotomy. 

In the teaching records of Pai-chang Huai-hai, the Essential Gateway 
to Truth Through Sudden Awakening, there is the following dialogue: 


Q. “What method should one follow in order to attain liberation?” 

A. “It can only be achieved through sudden recognition.” 

Q. “What is sudden recognition?” 

A. “Sudden means the instant dissolution of your wrong concep- 
tions. Recognition means realization that there is nothing to be 
attained that isn’t already here.” 


In its essence we could say that the Sudden teaching involves a 
simple recognition. It is the subject recognizing that the object sought 
is none other than itself. It could be described as a fundamental recog- 
nition of the underlying unitary and non-fragmented nature of mind 
itself; a fusing of all contradiction. Tung-shan Liang-chieh*’ describes 
the critical understanding in this verse: 


If you don't look for something other, 
You will never be separated from yourself. 
Now, wherever I go, 

It’s always him that I meet. 


He is the same as me, 

But I am not him; 

With this understanding, 
One merges with suchness.*8 


This recognition as a dawning of understanding has a noetic compo- 
nent. As Huang-po observes in the Chun Chou Record: 
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Just give up your notions of unenlightened and enlight- 
ened. Then you might recognize that which is here to 
begin with. It’s your crazy thinking that is your biggest 
impediment. You hold on to all kinds of distorted ideas 
and compare one thing with another without end. Your 
thoughts furiously chase after all kinds of things just like 
mad hornets stirred from their nest... 

‘There is no such thing as illusion. Illusion is itself illu- 
sory. It’s only there because you have invented it. If you 
would simply give up your dividing this from that, you 
would see that what seems to be divided is not. 


Another way of putting this is that reality cannot be reached by a 
process or the application of a technique. Reality is simply the dynamic 
of what already is. There is nothing hidden and so there can be no tech- 
nique or trick that will reveal it. As explained by Huang-po in the Chun 
Chou Record, chasing after some hypostasized enlightenment (nirvana) 
and strategizing how to attain it is simply adding to samsara: 


When people hear the mind teachings they get excited. 
They think that there is something to be got. They then 
fervently engage in this or that practice thinking that they 
will get something. Unfortunately they do not see that 
their own mind and the thing they expect to find are one 
and the same thing. If you use your mind to try to get 
something from mind, you will never achieve anything 
even though you practice like this for billions of years. 


In relation to hierarchical stages of progress, in the Chun Chou 
Record Huang-po says: 


This very thing that is here right now is iz. In its absolute 
indivisibility it is always complete just as it is. There is 
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nothing else to be had. Now you might well think that 
you must go through each and every stage of the Bodhi- 
sattva’s progress®’ one by one before you can realize the 
Buddha-nature. But even if you do, when after ten billion 
lifetimes you finally realize the Buddha-nature, not the 
slightest thing will have been added to what is already 
here in front of you right now. 


The Sudden teaching so eloquently expressed by Hui-neng in the 
Platform Scripture is summed up in the Recorded Sayings of Bodhidharma 
(Da-mo yu lu), which was probably composed by the Ox-head school in 
the eighth or ninth century CE: 


Q. “Tn cultivating the Way and in its attainment are there some who 
delay and some who make progress swiftly?” 

A. “Yes there are. They are miles apart. Those for whom precisely this 
mind is the Way progress swiftly. Those who imagine enlighten- 
ment and then proceed to try to attain it, only delay the Way.” 
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No-mind 
From the Platform Scripture (Liu-tsu t’an-ching) 
by Hui-neng 
Sixth Patriarch of the Zen School 


Part I 


Let me explain to you the teachings of no-teaching that have been 
transmitted from no-person to no-person since before time began. We 
call the teachings of no-teaching the Sudden teaching. The Sudden 
teaching is comprised of just three principles which when seen clearly 
amount to no-principle at all. We call no-principle at all, no-mind. 
Non-thought (ww-nien) is the essential principle. Non-form (wu-hsian) 
is the substance. And non-abiding (wu-chu) is the foundation. 

First let’s consider non-thought. What does non-thought mean? 
It means that you are free from thought even whilst you are thinking. 
Now, what does non-form mean? It means being free from appearances 
whilst in the midst of appearances. And what does non-abiding mean? 
Non-abiding means to be in accord with the true nature of things. 

If you watch your own mind, you will notice that thoughts follow 
each other endlessly in succession but they all pass by. No particular 
thought can ever be found and no particular thought remains indef- 
initely. Past, present and future thoughts all follow one after another 
in a continuous stream, just like a river. If, however, you just leave the 
thoughts alone and don't make anything of them, then you will rest 
easily in the spacious openness of the dharmakaya as the unconstructed 
field of open awareness. And so whilst thoughts continue to arise no 
attachment to any particular ideas will follow. On the other hand, if a 
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particular thought is held on to, it will give rise to further thoughts and 
you will lose that openness and become constricted on account of those 
thoughts. This is known as being constrained. So if in all situations you 
neither grasp nor reject the thoughts that appear, then your mind will 
always be open, naturally alert and at ease. This is why it is said that 
non-thought is the essential principle. 

Now let’s consider non-form. To be free from attachment or aver- 
sion to appearances is what is meant by non-form. When you are not 
turned around by the phenomena that arise by becoming either elated 
when pleasant things appear or unduly disturbed when unpleasant 
things occur, the essence of your nature will remain clear and balanced. 
Because of this, we say that non-form is the substance. 

What about non-abiding? Not to be impeded by circumstances is 
called non-abiding. If you see that all things are empty, you will be free 
from infatuation with things. Then in regard to those things you can 
simply go along with whatever arises. If you stop thinking about the ten 
thousand things, you won't be bothered by the ten thousand things and 
you will rest at ease in the unconstructed field of open awareness. 


Part IT 


Listen to me carefully. You must clearly understand the purport of the 
Sudden teaching. If you fail to grasp the meaning, it will only lead to 
the proliferation of further misunderstandings. It is said that the person 
who is lost in the fog of his or her confusion cannot recognize his or her 
own confusion. It is because of this that I have explained non-thought 
as the essential principle. 

Because people in their confusion generate all kinds of concepts 
without end in relation to things, mistaken ideas stemming from this 
misguided thinking arise, and grasping and discomfort is the result. This 
is why you must understand the nature of thought. 

So if you want to enjoy the freedom of the unconstricted, let go of 
your limited views and give up your constant thinking about this and 
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that. Freed from your constant conceptualization, you wont be disturbed 
any longer by your own thoughts. And then there won't even be any 
need for non-thought. What does non-thought actually mean anyway? 
Non-thought simply means freedom from the dualistic thought struc- 
tures that produce grasping and self-disturbance. 

Now some of you might wonder about thought itself. So then what 
is thought? I have already explained that thought can never be found. 
This is because it is itself none other than the radiance of the orig- 
inal nature. It is the original nature itself that gives rise to thought. 
But even though you see, hear, perceive, and know things, if you are in 
accord with the original nature and not captivated by the ten thousand 
things that appear, you will always remain unconstricted and at ease. 
The Vimalakirti Nirdesa Sutra says: While clearly distinguishing all the 
features of the different things that appear, one always rests unmoving 
at the source. 


Part II 


So what is the essence of the Sudden teaching? It means that while you 
experience things, you do not give rise to thinking which either attaches 
to or rejects the things that arise. Keeping the essence of your mind 
open, lucid and clear, the six senses” are allowed to function naturally. 
Even though you are in the midst of the sense world, you neither reject 
it nor grasp at it, and so you are free to flow along with it. This is Prajna- 
paramita. Freedom from self-constriction is called no-mind. 

However, if intentionally or forcefully you try to prevent experiences 
from arising or stop your thoughts and try to cut off the ten thousand 
things you will merely constrict yourself. But if you wake up to what I 
am saying about non-thought, you will come to see into the emptiness 
of things. If you thoroughly put into practice the Sudden teaching you 
will eventually find the immeasurable and unlimited ease of the uncon- 
stricted. 
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Part IV 


The samadhi of undividedness is non-thought at all times whatever 
one may be engaged in. The Vimalakirti Nirdesa Sutra says, “When the 
mind is uncontrived and at ease there is nothing to be done; this is the 
Pure Land.” Therefore abiding in non-thought, without attaching to 
concepts, is called the samadhi of undividedness. 

‘The shallow person who only sees the surface of things thinks that 
the samadhi of undividedness consists in forcibly sitting without moving 
and restraining thoughts from arising. He or she thinks that this is the 
samadhi of undividedness. 

No-mind has nothing to do with motionlessness or unconscious- 
ness. That is the way to obstruct the free flow of the life energy. Life 
must be allowed to flow naturally. To obstruct the life energy just leads 
to constriction. If the mind is loose but naturally alert and does not 
attach to things, then the life energy will be balanced and unconstricted. 
If the mind is tight, it becomes constrained. If long hours of religious 
practices were the Way then Vimalakirti would not have taken issue 
with Sariputra for sitting rigidly in the forest like a piece of wood. 

Many teachers teach people to engage in religious practices of one 
kind or another. And so people take up these kinds of practices. They 
don't realize that it’s quite useless. They get attached to these kinds of 
practices but ultimately it takes them nowhere. ‘There are not a few 
people like this. Those who teach like this are quite mistaken. 


Part V 


Now that we are quite clear about all this, what do we mean by “sitting 
in meditation” (zso-ch'an)? In the Sudden teaching “sitting” means to 
be open and at ease at all times, and not to become contracted due 
to conceptual thought processes. “Meditation” means to realize the 
non-movement of the original nature. 

And what do we call Zen meditation (ch’an-ting)? Outwardly not to 
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be infatuated by appearances is Zen (ch'an); inwardly to be free of agitation 
is meditation (ting). Even though one is amidst the myriad appearances, 
when inwardly the nature is not disturbed, then from the outset, there is 
non-movement and Zen meditation naturally flows by itself. 

To be captivated by circumstances is the cause of confusion. Re- 
maining free of appearances outwardly is Zen (ch'an); being unperturbed 
inwardly is meditation (ting). This is what we refer to as Zen meditation 
(ch'an-ting). The Vimalakirti Nirdesa Sutra says, “You are never separat- 
ed from the original nature.” The Ne of Brahma Sutra says, “From the 
outset your original nature has always been the same.” 

Understand the Sudden teaching and experience for yourself the 
spacious ease of your own nature. Your own nature is the dharmakaya 
and the practice of Zen meditation is the Way. By following the Way, 
you will accomplish the great immeasurable and unlimited ease of the 


unconstricted. 


From the Platform Scripture. 


Commentary 
Hui-neng 


The Sixth Patriarch Hui-neng is the most famous of all the masters of 
the Zen tradition. Yet, as with Bodhidharma, details about his life are 
scarce and vague. According to the Platform Scripture itself, he was an 
illiterate priest from south China who received the transmission of the 
robe and bowl from the Fifth Patriarch Hung-jen at East Mountain. 

Scholars however have questioned this, and it has been suggested 
that the biographical material contained in the Platform Scripture may 
to a large extent be fictional. It has even been proposed that the familiar 
Hui-neng we know from the Platform Scripture may have been invented 
by Shen-hui.” 
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Putting such speculation aside however, by the time of the publica- 
tion of the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp during the early Sung 
Dynasty in 1004 CE, all Five Houses of Zen” traced their roots back to 
Hui-neng and adopted the essence of the Sudden teaching as set forth 
in the Platform Scripture. 


Hui-neng and the teaching of No-mind 


Hui-neng’s Sudden teaching of no-mind expresses the non-dual 
wisdom of the layman Vimalakirti who appears in the Vimalakirti 
Nirdesa Sutra. One could equally say that it is the direct teaching of the 
Prajnaparamita contained in the Diamond Sutra. In fact, we are told in 
the Platform Scripture that it was upon hearing a verse of the Diamond 
Sutra that Hui-neng experienced his initial awakening. 

In these extracts from the Platform Scripture, Hui-neng describes 
the practice of no-mind (wu-Asin) in terms of the three aspects of non- 
thought (wa-nien), non-form (wu-hsian) and non-abiding (wu-chu). 

Hui-neng describes non-thought as being free from thought even 
whilst one is thinking. That is to say, one is not carried away by the 
projections of one’s thoughts and ideas. Non-thought involves seeing 
into the nature of thought. The conceptual is seen as the conceptual. 
The imagination is seen as the imagination. Thoughts are of different 
kinds yet all of this thought content is floating and transient. Such is 
the nature of thought. Non-thought is to observe that thoughts arise 
and pass in the mind space of open awareness without being moved by 
them or compelled by them. This is called space in mind. Space in mind 
is non-thought. 

Non-form is described by Hui-neng as being free from appearanc- 
es whilst in the midst of appearances. The dharmadhatu as the realm 
of experience is the field of the ever-changing appearance of form. 
He cautions against being turned around by circumstances by either 
grasping at or rejecting the things that arise. To grasp or reject things 


is to turn emptiness into form. To turn emptiness into form is to create 
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the duality of subject and object. So in essence non-form means the 
non-objectification of subject and object. 

Non-abiding is described by Hui-neng as being in accord with the 
nature of things. What is the nature of things? The nature of things is 
emptiness. That is to say it is the inner recognition that all situations, 
circumstances and phenomena are transient, flowing, ephemeral and 
neither real nor unreal. So to be in accord with the nature of things is to 
be constantly alive to emptiness. It is to live and engage in the activities 
of life without grasping at either outer situations or the inner conceptual 
objects of the mind. To see emptiness is to realize that there is nothing 
that can be held on to. Seeing emptiness is the same as non-abiding. 

In Taoist terms, non-abiding refers to a fluid state of spontaneous 
responsiveness. It means flexibility. It means being without a fixed con- 
ceptual position, flowing with that which is constant; and that which 
is constant is change and transformation. As Chuang-tzu says, the 
unchanging is change itself. 

This expresses the important point in the non-dual teaching of 
no-mind that practice is not something that one engages in at a particu- 
lar time and place. It is not separate from living itself. It is a way of being. 

And here is the real point of no-mind. No-mind is not an abstrac- 
tion or a withdrawal from life. It is not something static, a holding back 
from participation in life, and it also has nothing to do with chasing 
after an absolute state of nirvanic purity or perfection. It is not the quest 
for an ultimate and unchanging state of consciousness. No-mind is the 
mind of infinite adaptability. It is an open gate through which all of the 
ever-changing conditions of existence can pass. It is therefore the full 
immersion in and acceptance of all aspects of life as dynamic flow, as 


movement. 
No formula — no method 


In section XVII of the Diamond Sutra, Subhuti asks the Buddha by what 
method “Complete Unsurpassable Enlightenment” may be attained. 
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The Buddha responds: 


As long as a Bodhisattva has the slightest notion that he 
(or she) is a Bodhisattva, he (or she) is not a Bodhisattva. 
There is no formula that can be followed which leads to 
Complete Unsurpassable Enlightenment. 


The idea of being a Bodhisattva implies the limitation of person- 
hood, of thinking of oneself as a separate individual.”* Accordingly the 
Diamond Sutra states that other than abandoning such limited concepts, 
there is no formula to be followed. 

In the later Tsung-pao edition of the Platform Scripture, Hui-neng 
says: 


When the mind is free of infatuation and disturbance, 
there is nothing to be done. What need is there to for- 
mulate systems and methods to attain something that is 
already there whether you turn to the left or to the right? 


Section XVII of the Diamond Sutra contains the following passage: 


Subhuti: “Am I right in understanding that there was no 
method that you followed to attain Complete Unsurpass- 
able Enlightenment?” 


Buddha: “You are absolutely correct Subhuti! There was 
indeed no method that led to my attainment of Complete 
Unsurpassable Enlightenment.” 


Since there is no formula or method, the teaching of no-mind is a 


non-formula, a non-method. The teaching of no-mind is also expressed 
clearly in the Diamond Sutra. In Section X it is stated that: 
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All Bodhisattvas should rest in lucid open awareness 
without becoming infatuated by any notions evoked by 
the appearances of phenomena. 


What does this mean? In Section XIV of the Diamond Sutra, the 
Buddha further explains as follows: 


The Bodhisattva should awaken to the meaning of Com- 
plete Unsurpassable Enlightenment by understanding 
that there is no Complete Unsurpassable Enlightenment 
to be found anywhere other than in the abandonment of 
the limitations of all notions drawn by the mind which 
give rise to grasping at things which cannot be grasped 
and the imagining of things which are only imaginary. 


Shen-hui explains no-mind as follows: 


Q.“You have spoken about no-mind. But this no-mind that you talk 
about, is it something real or not?” 

A. “I wouldn't describe it as either real or unreal.” 

Q. “What do you mean?” 

A. “Tf I tell you that it’s real, it’s not real in the way that you think of 
something being real. If I say it is not real, then it’s not unreal in 
the way that you think of something being unreal. So no-mind 
is neither real nor unreal.” 

Q. “What is it then?” 

A. “It isn’t any thing.” 

Q. “So, then how can you describe it?” 

A. “It’s really not possible to talk about it. No-mind as suchness is 
beyond the ambit of discussion. I am only trying to say something 
because you have asked me. If you hadn't asked me, then there 
would be no need to say anything. But by way of analogy, consider 
it in terms of a mirror. If there is nothing in front of the mirror 
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then there’s nothing to be seen in the mirror. If there is something 
seen in the mirror, it’s only because something is being reflected.” 


No-mind as awareness 
About no-mind, Shih-t’ou Hsi-ch’ien (700-790 CE) says: 


The Sudden teaching of no-mind was transmitted by 
previous sages. It does not involve either concentration or 
deliberate cultivation. It simply involves directly resting at 


the source.” 


The source which Shih-t’ou refers to is spontaneously arisen open 
awareness as suchness. It was pointed out by Hui-neng that awareness 
as such is already complete and indivisible. In this sense it is non-dual 
to begin with. It is simply the open field of awareness within which 
all phenomena arise. There is no subject-object distinction save for the 
mental constructions that may or may not be created within it.” 

The theoretical basis of the no-mind teaching of Zen is found in 
the Treatise on the Awakening of Faith. Here it is explained that the un- 
derlying unity and identity between the mind and suchness is broken 
by the operation of the activating consciousness which creates concep- 
tualization and dualistic ideation. The consequence is the separation of 
subject and object. As a result there is a crowding out of the immediacy 
of direct perception by the habitual patterns of conditioned thought. 
‘The practice of no-mind has the effect of cutting through the clouds of 
conceptualization that block out direct perception. 

Shen-hui directly pointed to knowing and seeing, that is to say 
spontaneously arising open awareness, as the functioning of the inherent 
Buddha-nature. In the Preface to the Dharma Collection and the Special 
Practice Record, Kuei-feng Tsung-mi, who was a fifth-generation suc- 
cessor of Shen-hui in the line of the Southern school, explains no-mind 
in terms of the nature of awareness (chiA): 
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The Sudden teaching states that all beings are endowed 
with the original nature. The expression of this original 
nature is awareness (chih). From the beginning the nature 
of this awareness is clear, radiant, life intelligence. 


For Tsung-mi this awareness (chih) is neither the wisdom derived 
from acquired experience (which would make it something condi- 
tioned) nor the mental discrimination of cognitive thought processes. 
Chih is equated with the ever-present unobscured numinous awareness 
of the Buddha-nature itself. It is the existential ground of awareness 
which is the basis of all experienced phemomena. It is the basic ground 
of sentient life. 

As the twelfth century Zen master Ta-hui (1089-1163 CE)” ex- 
plains: 


That which spontaneously arises as the aware and knowing 
mind is one’s own unborn immediate awareness which is 
fundamentally whole in itself. But as soon as you fall into 
conceptual thought, this is relative consciousness.” 


Kuei-feng Tsung-mi further elaborates as follows: 


The mind itself is originally pristine and aware. Non-mo- 
tion is its real nature. This radiant knowing awareness, 
irrespective of the different mind states which come and 
go, can never be obscured. It can neither be grasped nor 
repudiated. And it is in this that the original nature is 
revealed. 


No-mind and meditation 


In the following dialogue contained in the Records of the Transmission of 
the Lamp, a questioner asks Hui-neng about meditation: 
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Q. “The Zen teachers in the capital all say that in order to attain 
illumination one must strenuously practice Zen meditation in 
the seated position.” 

A. “Prajnaparamita arises to the awake mind. What does this have 
to do with sitting cross-legged in meditation? If you imagine 
that suchness (¢athata) has anything to do with the position of 
sitting, standing, lying down or walking you are completely mis- 
taken. Why? Because suchness is the unborn. It neither comes 


nor goes.”” 


In relation to the practice of meditation, elsewhere in the Platform 
Scripture Hui-neng says: 


To forcefully concentrate the mind, and to contemplate 
it until it is still, is a disease and not Zen. To restrain the 
body by rigidly sitting for long periods of time, of what 
benefit is this? 


Meditation from the perspective of Hui-neng’s teaching of no-mind 
has nothing to do with either the cultivation of concentration or adopt- 
ing a rigid regimen of contrived meditation aimed at the attainment of 
some kind of personal emancipation. He is also directly pointing out the 
folly of imagining that mind is to be found in one activity and not in 
another. The original nature as life itself is always present, irrespective of 
the activity one may be engaged in.'°° 

As the Taoist sage Lu Dongbin (b.796 CE) points out: 


You may sit until the mat is worn out, 
Yet you will never quite understand. 
Let me tell you about the Tao: 

It is right here. 
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Non-cultivation 


Furthermore, the mind is not to be regarded as an object to be worked 
upon. This kind of notion involves the artificial division of mind into an 
object which is worked upon by a subject. It is therefore said that to try 
to purify the mind is to pollute it. In the Dialogues of Ma-tsu, Ma-tsu 
Tao-i (709-788 CE) says: 


Deliberate acts of cultivation have nothing to do with the 
Way. The only thing to be done is to be free of confusion. 
When the mind is occupied with dualistic thinking and 
grasping after this or that, this is confusion. Ordinary 
mind is the Way. Ordinary mind is the mind that is unen- 
cumbered and free from contrived activity. 


It could be said that no-mind is simply the constant letting go of 
whatever arises. As Ma-tsu further explains: 


If you are looking for something, just realize that there is 
nothing you can get your hands on. There is no Buddha 
but mind and there is no mind but Buddha. Don’t create 
ideas of good and bad and rid yourself of silly notions of 
attaining to stages and levels. Then you will come to un- 
derstand what is meant by the unconstricted. 

What is seen as form are the reflections of mind. Mind 
does not exist by itself; its existence is manifested through 
form. Whenever you talk about mind you must realize 
that appearance and reality perfectly interpenetrate. If 
you can realize what I am alluding to, you will be able to 
act spontaneously and respond to circumstances as they 
unfold. To be naturally in accord with the Way does not 


require any deliberate intervention on your part.!” 
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The awake and the unawake 
Asked to explain about the nature of the awake mind, Hui-neng says: 


‘The substance of the awake mind and the unawake mind 
is not different. There is only one original nature. There 
isn't any less of it in the foolish or any more of it in the 
wise. It’s equally there in the awake and the unawake. It’s 
not obvious and yet it is not hidden either. It is neither 
permanent nor impermanent and it neither comes from 
anywhere nor goes anywhere. It has no inside or outside 
or in between. It is called suchness. It is the non-moving. 
It is also called the Way.’ 


A student asked Niu-t’ou: 


Q. “What is the difference between the unawake and the awake?” 
A. “The unawake strive after the attainment of something whereas 
the awake have realized that there is nothing to be attained.” 

Q. “Then what is the difference between attainment and non- 
attainment?” 

A. “The idea of attainment is mistaken. The impossibility of appro- 
priating anything for oneself is reality.” 


A monk named Huilang once asked Shih-t’ou: 


Q. “What is it to be awake?” 

A. “You're not.” 

Q. “T know that I’m just an ordinary person and I am involved in 
doing things.” 

A. “Active people can still be awake.” 

Q. “Then why aren't I?” 
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A. “Because you always want something more. For you it’s not 


enough just to be as you are.”!° 


No-mind not different to everyday life 


In the no-mind approach of Hui-neng, the self-nature is to be appre- 
hended in the midst of, and is not distinct from, the ordinary activities 
of life. The Zen of Hui-neng is not a cessation of activity or a mis- 
guided attempt to extinguish oneself in passive motionlessness; rather 
it is seeing that the ordinary activities of life are not different from the 
original nature. 

The Sung dynasty master Ta-hui, like the Sixth Patriarch Hui-neng, 
says: 


If you want to study the Way, you must understand right 
where you are [amidst the activities of daily life]. 


As Ma-tsu explains: 


If you want to enter into the Way, you need to appreciate 
that the ordinary mind’ is the Way. What do I mean 
by “ordinary mind”? It’s your everyday uncontrived mind 
that doesn't divide things up and turn your everyday ex- 
perience into right or wrong, good and bad, ordinary or 
special, high or low, important or unimportant. It is all 
of your daily activities, all of your encounters with people 
and things. In short it is the whole experience of being 
alive from morning to night. This whole thing in its total- 


ity is the Way.1°% 


Master Kuei-shan Ling-yu (771-853 CE) explains it as follows: 
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The mind of the person who understands Zen is uncon- 
trived. It has neither front nor back. Every hour of the day, 
whatever one sees and hears and experiences, is exactly it. 
One does not need to shut one’s eyes and ears and bury 
one’s head in the sand. When the mind is undivided it is 
as clear and tranquil as an autumn stream. A person who 
is like this is called a Zennist. Such a person is one who is 


free from [his or her own] thoughts.’” 


Huang-po in the Chun Chou Record says: 


For some reason people have the idea that the phenome- 
nal world and the senses obstruct the Tao. They constantly 
want to run away from the activities of daily life in order 
to quiet the mind. They mistakenly think that they must 
eliminate the phenomenal world in order to attain Tao. 
Isn't this back to front? They do not seem to grasp that it 
is their own mind that obstructs the Tao! All that need be 
done is to empty the mind of its mistaken concepts and 
the phenomenal world is no obstruction whatsoever. In 
no-mind Tao and the phenomenal world are not different. 
To try to cultivate the mind is useless. 


Hui-neng’s teachings of no-mind reached the zenith of their ex- 
pression in the “ordinary mind” of the Hung-chou line of Zen. Chao- 
chou’ asked the master Nan-ch’uan:"° 


Q. “What is the Way?” 

A. “Your ordinary mind is the Way.” 

Q. “How can I be in accord with it?” 

A. “By trying to be in accord with it you are immediately out of 
accord.” 

Q. “But if I don't try to know it, how is it known?” 
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A. “The Way has nothing to do with knowing or not knowing. 
Knowing is not real understanding and not knowing is just ig- 
norance. If you really apprehend the Way, it’s like the empty sky. 
There’s nothing that can be said about it.” 


Nan-ch’uan says: 


Don't think of either good or bad. Be free from your 
thoughts. The Way is nothing other than your ordinary 
mind, your everyday life. 


Commenting on Nan-cl’uan’s “ordinary mind”, Wu-men!” says: 


Spring has its beautiful flowers, 
Autumn its limpid moon; 
Summer has its cool breezes, 
Winter its dreamy snow. 


But if no concerns 
Weigh on your mind; 
Then life itself will be 


Your most joyous season.'* 
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Mind Inscription 
Hsin Ming 
by Niu-t’ou Fa-jung 
First Patriarch of the Ox-head School 


Mind is unborn; 
You wont find it anywhere. 


All things are no-thing; 
So why talk about pure and impure? 


Searching here and searching there; 
The more you seek the further away it gets. 


When mind stops moving, 
Everything is perfect as it is. 


Once you have recognized it, 
‘There is no need for dogma; 


You are able to distinguish clearly, 
And see right into things. 


If the unity of mind is fragmented, 
Then all the teachings are of no use. 


Endlessly speculating about this and that, 
Why exhaust yourself in vain? 
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9. Since life is unborn, 
It reveals itself through undividedness. 


10. If you wish to enjoy ease of mind, 
Then no-mind is the way. 


11. To be rid of your own mental fabrications, 
This is actually the best thing. 


12. You come to know reality through non-knowing, 
This non-knowing knows all that need be known. 


13. By trying to work on the mind,'” 


You can never set yourself free;'”® 


14. Ifyou can just let go and forget yourself,'”” 
All things will naturally be complete. 


15. ‘The deepest truth cannot be explained,"® 
It is not attained by either doing or not doing; 


16. Understanding and responding to life, 
Will then spontaneously follow. 


17. All things will be no-thing, 
And you will grow accustomed to no-thing. 


18. Ifyou don’ run after illumination, 
Then its essence will be naturally present. 


19. ‘Thoughts spontaneously arise and disappear, 
But they come from nowhere and go nowhere; 
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If you dont reify thoughts, 
They naturally vanish of their own accord. 


In the three planes there is actually not a single [self-existent] thing: 


You wont find either mind or Buddha; 


All things arise spontaneously in no-mind (ww-Asin), 
Without no-mind nothing would appear. 


If you divide things into profane and holy, 
You will only disturb your own mind; 


Aiming for some imagined state of perfection, 
Is like ignoring the feast that is right in front of you. 


If you just give up your dualistic conceptions, 
Then things will simply be as they are; 


‘Then there is no need to follow, 
Useless practices and observances. 


In open awareness the mind is at ease, 


So there is no need to employ restraint. 


In the samadhi of undividedness there is nothing to be seen, 
It is simply the absence of disturbance; 


In open awareness all is just as it is, 


In samadhi there is unity of mind. 


‘The ten thousand things are all just as they are, 
‘They all appear in the same suchness. 
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31. All things appear and disappear, 
There is nothing at all that you can grasp. 


32. ‘There is just this, 
It neither comes nor goes. 


33. So there’s nowhere for you to get to, 
And there’s no gradual or sudden; 


34. Only this naturally just so: 
It can’t be explained.'” 


35. Ifyou just rest in no-mind, 
There’s no need to force anything; 


36. Since the nature of all things is emptiness, 
Disturbances will simply disappear of their own accord. 


37. ‘There’s no pure nor impure, 
No superficial or profound; 


38. ‘The past cannot be found, 
And the present is out of reach. 


39. All things just float along in suchness, 
And this is the original nature. 


40. Ifyou don’ try to grab it, 
Then it’ll be there of its own accord. 


41. Reality originally is just as it is, 
It is not something to be created; 
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Illusion is essentially not there, 
So how can it be removed? 


Prajna is self-illuminating intelligence, 
‘The ten thousand things are whatever you make them. 


Nowhere to return to and nowhere to go. 
Let go of opinions and forget about aspirations. 


Expansive joy and love” arise spontaneously, 
And energetically there is natural equilibrium. 


If the six senses just operate naturally, 
And open awareness is not obscured by conceptualization,”' 


Then the mind will not be impeded, 
And the ten thousand things will naturally be in harmony. 


Mind and feelings share the same source, 
In accord there is no disturbance. 


Open awareness does not exclude phenomena, 
Together they mysteriously interpenetrate. 


Awake and unawake appear to be different, 
Yet their basis is the same. 


Attainment and non-attainment: 


Why create good and bad? 


All that appears to exist, 
Neither exists nor does not exist. 
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53. The conceptualizing mind is not the true mind, 


True mind needs no improvement. 


54. When there is dividedness just let it go, 
In reality there is only indivisibility. 


55. Understand that there is nothing you can hold on to; 
So what is there to be rid of? 


56. Discussing things as though they have substance is pointless, 
Words just create all kinds of illusions. 


57. Dont try to be without feelings. 
Just do away with your conceptualizations! 


58. Your one-sided ideas will disappear in no-mind (ww-hsin), 


Mental states will evaporate in non-action (wu-wei). 


59. There is no use trying to look for it, 
Since it is the very thing that does the looking! 


60. Just cut off your dualistic thinking, 
And it’s there just as it is. 


61. Open your senses to the realm of experience, 
Let it all flow through; 


62. Ifyou hold on to no particular thing, 
Then all things just float on in no-mind. 


63. When one does not grasp at things, 
Things won't cause any trouble; 
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The mind will be spacious and at ease, 
Nothing to either grasp or let go of. 


All things appearing and disappearing, 
Where then is mind? 


In the end there’s neither mind nor object, 
Just the spaciousness of no-mind! 


Recognition of your actual nature dawns, 


Like seeing right into water that has become clear. 


‘The sage is unfathomable to others, 
For he does not seek to divide the indivisible; 


He has no interest in what others think, 


His mind flows free like running water. 


If you let go of your hold on things, 
Then you will be free from concerns; 


If you do not divide things up, 
Then you wont find such a thing as time. 


You may well have the appearance of stupidity, 
But you will be rooted in reality. 


In the face of changing circumstances, 
You bend like a willow tree; 


Without holding to any fixed position, 
‘There is neither subject nor object; 
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75. Flowing in all directions, 
Just one expanse of indivisibility. 


76. ‘Trying to think things out just creates confusion, 
And confusion gives rise to fragmentation; 


77. Ifyou try to calm agitation by force, 
Then the mind will only become more inflamed. 


78. ‘The ten thousand things have no fixed identity, 
They all appear through the same gate; 


79. This is the gate of neither arriving nor departing, 


Of neither stillness nor movement. 


80. People of lesser understanding, 
Just cannot fathom this. 


81. In reality you will never find a single thing, 
The ten thousand things are all empty; 


82. ‘This alone is the truth, 
You'll never find anything beyond it. 


83. ‘True knowledge is constant non-knowing, 
And real emptiness is never empty! 


84. All the sages of the past, present and future, 
Will tell you the same thing. 


85. ‘This truth is universal, 
There is nothing outside of it. 
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If you are not infatuated with the ten thousand things, 
Then there’s no need to create peaceful circumstances; 


The mind will naturally be at ease, 
It will be spacious and light of its own accord. 


It is the unconstricted, 
Something spontaneously arisen; 


With nothing to do, you are free to do as you please; 


In activity and in rest, all is one suchness. 


Prajna is energetic life-intelligence, 


‘The nature of samadhi is non-movement; 


‘They are two sides of the same thing, 
This thing is called indescribability. 


Whatever you decide to do, 
Dont look for either reputation or gain; 


Dont set up any platforms for teaching; 
Rest a while at ease in the empty house. 


You will find contentment in the Way, 
And spaciousness and freedom in abundance; 


Nothing to be done and nothing to be acquired, 
All is indivisible completeness from the start. 


Expansive life energy as bliss, joy and love 
All flow out of this wholeness; 
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97. With the mind unperturbed, 
The ten thousand things will be in harmony. 


98. Ifyou can see that all is unborn, 
This will remain with you forever; 


99. ‘The sages all understand this, 
But there’s no way you can explain it. 


Commentary 
The Hsin-ming 


The Hsin-ming is directly attributed to Niu-t’ou Fa-jung and exists in 
two versions. The one reproduced here is from the Records of the Trans- 
mission of the Lamp. The other can be found in the Tung Kao collection 
Chuan T’ang-wen (Complete Prose of the T'ang). 

‘The text maintains a strong association with the ideas contained 
in the Tao Te Ching and the teachings of Chuang-tzu. The teaching 
of no-mind (ww-hsin) is central to the text together with the concepts 
of non-action (ww-wei) and the emphasis on the naturally just so or 
spontaneity (¢zu-jan). The Niu-t’ou teachings contained in the text 
also constitute a direct continuation of the Madhyamaka metaphysics 
as expressed in the Chao Lun by Seng-chao!” of the San-lun school, 
described in terms of existing Chinese philosophical concepts. 


Nothing to get 
As Niu-t’ou explains in the Hsin-ming, there are no preliminary or 
provisional practices or things that need to (or can) be done in order to 


abide in no-mind. Such ideas are wholly imaginary. There is nothing to 
be attained, no object to be grasped or strived for, because one’s mind is 
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already mind and open (non-conceptual) awareness is simply as it is. It is 
the space in which all things appear. It requires no improvement. There 
is only the letting go of the attachment to one’s ideas. So ultimately 
no-mind is the abandonment of the whole mechanism of identification 
which constructs the illusory architecture of division and separation. 

It could therefore be said that Zen really only commences when 
the misconception that there is something to be had that is other than 
precisely what already is, comes to an end. Zen is not a philosophy of 
self-improvement or “becoming”. It is the end of “becoming”. It really 
only begins with the understanding that there is nothing to obtain; 
nothing to get. 


As Lin-chi I-hsuan (d.886 CE), the fourth-generation successor in 
the Hung-chou line of Zen, says: 


It is important that you understand from the outset that 
there is nothing to be done. Your problem is that, lacking 
faith in your own mind, you go looking in the wrong place 
imagining that there’s something to be found out there. So 
you run around like a man with his head on fire looking 


for who knows what.!3 
Not knowledge 


It is often assumed that the practice of the Way involves attaining some 
particular kind of knowledge. But as is stated in the Faith Mind In- 
scription: “The more talking and thinking you do, the more you will 
go astray.” Yet somehow the idea persists that there is something to be 
known. As Zen master Ta-hui says: 


Because it’s so close, you don’t notice it. When you open 


your eyes you see with it, and when you open your mouth 
you talk with it. However if you imagine you can find it 
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by thinking about it, you've just missed it by ten thousand 


miles.’ 
Tao-hsin the Fourth Zen Patriarch explains: 


‘The inner mind and outer appearances of the ten thousand 
things are not separate. The Way is formless and without 
boundaries. It cannot be realized through deliberation 
and has nothing to do with your conceptual knowledge 
of things.’ 


In the Chun Chou Record Huang-po says: 


Since the beginning when the Sudden teaching was first 
transmitted, it has never been suggested that there is 
something to be learnt. The Way is not something that 
can be studied. Intellectualization of the Way merely takes 
you in exactly the opposite direction. 


In “Autumn Floods”, Chapter XVII of the Chuang-tzu it is said: 
It’s not possible to discuss the ocean with a frog in a well. 
He’s never been outside of his well. You can’t talk about 
the snow in winter with a summer mosquito. He has never 
flown outside of summer. And you can’t talk about the 


Way with a scholar. He’s never looked beyond his limited 


ideas.?6 


Nothing lacking 
As Pai-chang Huai-hai explains: 


There is this thing operating in everyone. But actually you 
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cant describe it as a thing. There is nothing to know or 
to understand about it. You needn't believe in it or not 
believe in it; it’s there all the same. Just let go of your con- 
stant conceptualization about things. Stop imagining that 
there is either something or there isn’t something. If you 
can just let go like this, then you'll be unconstrained. This 
is called neither knowing nor not knowing. It’s neither 
being bound nor being released. It’s neither ordinary nor 
holy. If you can understand what I am saying, you will 
come to recognize that in truth there is nothing lacking.’”” 


Mind-forgetting 


In his Secrets of Cultivating the Mind, the Korean Zen Master Pojo 
Chinul explains no-mind in the following dialogue: 


Q. “How can I directly experience the source?” 

A. “There are many ways. I will show you. Can you hear the sound 
of the birds singing outside?” 

Q. “Yes I can.” 

A. “Ok. What is it that hears the sound of the birds singing?” 

Q. “It is my hearing.” 

A. “Good. Now if you follow the sound back to the thing that does 
the hearing, how would you describe that thing?” 

Q. “Nothing specific can be said about it.” 

A. “Exactly! As you say, nothing specific can be said about it. So isn’t 
it just like empty space?” 

Q. “I can't disagree with that.” 

A: “It’s like empty space yet isn't this thing bright and lively because 
not only can it hear without the slightest effort on your part, but 
it is also able to distinguish one thing from another?” 

Q. “Yes that is quite so.” 
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A. “Well, that’s all there is to it. This is exactly Avalokitesvara’s 
method for resting in the field of open awareness.” 


Pojo Chinul explains further: 


This no-thing that is spacious and empty which you can’t 
describe is the very life force of all the awakened sages. It 
is without shape or form and is neither large nor small. 
Since you cannot describe it as this or that, you also cannot 
impute any limitations to it. You can't say that it is either 
inside or outside. It’s neither close nor far away. It neither 
comes nor goes. Since it neither comes nor goes, you also 
cannot say that it either appears or disappears. It belongs 
neither to the past nor to the present. Likewise you won't 
find either ignorance or wisdom in it. Can you say that it 
is either pure or impure? Of course you cant. It’s neither 
sinner nor saint. You wont find right or wrong in it and 
whatever you try to say about it will fall short of the mark 
because it simply cannot be described. This is exactly the 
open field of awareness. 

Now even though we cant describe this empty open 
awareness, it is not insentient. It is bright and lively. This 
empty non-moving mind is exactly the knowing aware 
mind of all the awakened sages of the three time periods. 
It is precisely the original nature which is the source of all 
forms of life. 


Yizhou Baotang Si Wuzhu (714-774 CE) explains it like this: 
Q. “What is the mind that knows and what does it mean to see into 


the original nature?” 
A. “People drift about like boats that have lost their moorings. Cut 
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adrift from their own essence, they become confused by their 
very own thoughts. When a thought is born, the mind essence 
as the field of open awareness neither arises with the arising of 
the thought, nor does it disappear with the disappearance of the 
thought. The field of open awareness neither comes nor goes. 
It is neither fixed nor fluid. It neither grasps nor rejects and it 
neither rises or nor falls. It has no appearance and is without 
any describable characteristics. Alert and cognizant it is always 
perfectly at ease. This spacious unconstructed field of open 
awareness is not something that can be acquired because it is 
already there. It is the space in which everything appears and is 
therefore called the original nature. 

‘The direct pointing at truth is difficult to appreciate. Because 
what is pointed out is subtle, it is hard for people to accept. In 
the hearing of things, there is no person there that does the 
hearing. Yet it is the case that there is definitely something 
that hears. This thing that can hear has no concern with the 
content of what is heard. That’s because the thing that is able to 
hear belongs to the unborn. Being originally unborn it neither 
appears nor disappears. Sounds arise and disappear. But this 
thing that can hear is not affected either by the arising of sound 
or the disappearance of sound. Awakening to the hearing-nature 
one hears but the mind is not turned around by the sounds that 
are heard. Finally one comes to the realization that the original 
nature neither appears nor disappears and neither comes from 


anywhere nor goes anywhere.”!” 


In the Surangama Sutra,” the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara says: 
Even though thoughts appear like clouds in the sky, 
Thought may disappear but that which hears remains; 


For the sound of no-sound is beyond all thought, 
Beyond the duality of body and mind. 
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Both Pojo Chinul and Master Wuzhu point to entering no-mind 
through the sound of no-sound. One of the most direct explanations of 
the practice of no-mind is to be found in Chapter IV of Chuang-tzu: 
The Inner Chapters: 


Q. “Can you explain the meaning of ‘mind-forgetting’?” 

A. “Mind-forgetting means becoming one with yourself. On the 
one hand there is listening with the ears. On the other there 
is listening with your mind. But beyond both there is listening 
with your whole being. What do I mean by this? If you listen 
with the ears you only hear sounds. Listening with the mind you 
recognize what you hear. But if you listen without listening you 
neither hear anything nor do you not hear anything. This is de- 
scribed as returning to unity. It’s also called mind-forgetting.”*° 


In the Prajnaparamita in Eight Thousand Lines it is explained as 
follows: 


Tathagata refers to that which cannot be seen and which 
abides nowhere. Tathagata is not to be found either in 
conditioned things or in the unconditioned. The 7Ya- 
thagata that abides in all things is neither abiding nor 
non-abiding. The nature of this non-abiding non-thing is 
referred to as suchness (¢athata). This is exactly where the 
Bodhisattva should rest his or her mind. 


Samadhi of undividedness 


Chih-i (538-597 CE),'! who was the Fourth Patriarch of the Tian-t’ai 


school, explains no-mind as follows: 


Without thinking about anything, and without focusing 
the mind on any particular thing, form or appearance, just 
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rest your mind in the field of open awareness. Allow the 
present moment of experience to be identical with the 
field of open awareness. Resting the mind in it equates 
to stillness. Remaining identical with it is lively attention. 
Know that all phenomena that may arise in the field of 
open awareness are simply facets of the Buddha-nature. 
No particular phenomenon that arises can be better or 
more true than any other phenomenon. There are no clear 
boundaries between any phenomena — they all arise only 
relative to other phenomena. Therefore there is in truth 
no separate knower of them and nothing can be definitely 
described or known about phenomena. ‘Therefore one 
cannot say that they either exist or don't exist. There is 
neither a person who knows nor a person who doesn't 
know and things are neither known nor unknown. Free of 
the arbitrary duality of adopting positions, one can rest at 
ease by not dwelling definitively anywhere or in any par- 
ticular thing. Such is to rest in the field of open awareness. 
To rest in (non-conceptual) open awareness is to be 
awake. It is also called the realm beyond conception and 
liberating intelligence. It has also been called the unborn. 
In this way it is recognized that each and every phenome- 
non that appears is itself not other than the unconstructed 
open field of awareness in which it arises. Such is non-du- 
ality. 
It is the most remarkable thing: the field of open aware- 
ness having no particular form or characteristics cannot 
be attained even by a Buddha. Why is this? It is precisely 
because the Buddha is none other than the field of open 
awareness itself. So to speak of the field of open awareness 
realizing the field of open awareness is completely non- 
sensical. 


Since there are no things which are ordinary or tainted, 
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what is there to get rid of? On the other hand, since we 
cannot find anything which is holy or pure, what is there 
to attain? The same applies to samsara and nirvana, im- 
perfection and perfection. Neither grasping nor rejecting, 
simply rest at ease in the unconstructed field of open 


awareness. 
Finding ease in no-mind 
Tao-hsin, the Fourth Zen Patriarch explains: 


Don't imagine that there is anything that you lack. Just 
recognize that your mind is already complete in itself. 
‘There is no special enlightened mind state to be attained 
that is other than your own mind which is relieved of the 
conceptual burdens that you carry. All you need to do is 
to relax your constricted mind and allow it to find its own 
natural ease. To contemplate your mind is of no use. It 
will only cause your mind to become divided. To try to 
purify your mind is equally useless. How can you purify 
empty space? All you need to do is let go of those kinds 
of thoughts and emotions which are based on grasping 
and rejecting, which cause your body and mind to become 
contracted with anxiety and dislike. If you follow what I 
say you will see that your mind and body will be spacious 
and at ease. 

I'm not advising you to do this or that. You are free to 
pursue whatever you wish to. Don’t deliberately think of 
doing good things. Equally, avoid doing things that are 
obviously going to be harmful to others. Just observe that 
whatever you experience around you is all the miraculous 
functioning of the Buddha-nature itself. Joyful and free 
from anxiety — this is called Buddha just exactly as it is. 
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Circumstances that you encounter are intrinsically neither 
good nor bad. Good and bad only arise in your mind. If 
your mind is free from conceptions, how can agitation 
bother you? When illusions do not arise in your mind, the 
real mind will be free to be aware of everything just as it is. 
Just allow the mind to be as it is. Don’t try to manipulate 
your own mind or manufacture any special nirvanic states 
of mind. The no-mind I am talking about is just your 
natural and spontaneously arisen open awareness. There is 


nothing else to be had!** 


Zen master Ben-jing of Sigong Mountain (d.761 CE) says: 


Seeing, hearing, perceiving and cognizing, 
All the natural functioning of mind, 
Spacious, open and unconstricted, 

‘This is the samadhi of undividedness. 


Without liking or disliking, 
Grasping or rejecting; 

Be just like a bird, 

Gliding across the empty sky. 


If you can respond to things just like this, 
With the mind open and relaxed; 

‘This is what is has been called, 

Finding oneself in “the great ease”.'*° 


Chuang-tzu explains finding ease in no-mind in “Mastering Life”, 
Section IXX of the Chuang-tzu: 


There was a very good draftsman called Chui. People 
always wondered what made him such a good draftsman. 
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Well, the fact is that when he drew he never let his fingers 
get in the way of his pen and his mind was always relaxed 
and at ease. 

It’s like this. When your shoes fit right, you don’t notice 
your feet. When your belt is not too tight you dont notice 
your waist. When your mind is at ease you don’t notice it. 
And real ease is when you have forgotten all about ease. 


Inside No-mind 


In his Direct Talk on the True Mind, Pojo Chinul describes no-mind in 
the following terms: 


No subject — no object: All objects, both internal and exter- 
nal, float in emptiness. Mind finds repose in the tranquil- 


lity of non-movement. 


There are no walls in the ten directions, no gates on the 
four sides. 


Subject is object and object is subject: Resting in open aware- 
ness, mind remains in its place and objects remain in their 
place. Mind does not grasp at objects and objects do not 
disturb mind. 


Amidst the blossoming flowers, 
The walker can’t remember how he got there. 


No inside or out: The mountains, rivers, earth and sky, body, 


external world and inner world are all seen as the same 


continuum of intelligence. All is one indivisible wholeness. 
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Heaven, earth and human all have the same source; 
I and the ten thousand things are of one nature. 


Inside and out one miraculousness: All phenomena in the 
universe — internal, external, mental and physical, as well 
as motion and activity — are taken to be manifestations 
of the miraculous functioning of the one mind as intelli- 
gence. Since all things are none other than this miraculous 
and mysterious functioning, where could there be any 
confusion? 


‘The real nature of illusion is the Buddha-nature itself; 
The illusory world of phenomena is the body of reality. 


One single indivisibility: One does not divide inside and 
outside. One does not divide up east, west, north and 
south. The four quarters and the eight directions are just 
one great gateway of perfect indivisibility. There is com- 
plete transcendence of all notions of inner and outer. All 


is one indivisible whole. 


The whole of existence is without edges, 
All is one boundaryless roundness. 


Inner Dissolution 


In the end the practice of no-mind is the practice of no-practice. It is a 
perpetual gentle inner dissolving of self-constriction through the letting 
go of all contracted energetic states. It is a gradual and imperceptible 
dissolution of the limiting inner structures of thought which impede 
the natural and free flow of transcendental intelligence as awareness. 
Looked at from another perspective, no-mind is really the practice 


of never arriving. With nowhere to arrive at, there is nowhere to leave. 
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As Kuei-feng Tsung-mi says: 


After you realize that all characteristics are no character- 
istics, you naturally cultivate without cultivating. Undi- 
vided, unborn, freely flowing, self-liberating, such is the 
open awareness of no-mind. The nature of awareness is 
like space; there is neither more of it or less of it. There 
is nothing to improve or fix. When thoughts arise they 
just dissolve away in the field of open awareness. Simply 
by letting go of things the original nature will gradually 
manifest. 


In Case 6 of the Blue Cliff Record there is the following anecdote: 


One day, Master Yun-men Wen-yen™ asked his students, 
“Tm not interested in before the fifteenth day, just tell me 
about after the fifteenth day.” 

Everyone was silent. 


So Yun-men himself answered, “Every day is a good day.” 
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Faith Mind Inscription 


Hsin-hsin Ming 
by Chien-chih Seng-ts’an 
Third Zen Patriarch 


The Way is neither easy nor difficult, 
Just don't create differences between things; 


If you stop grasping and rejecting things, 
Things simply are as they are. 


But lose sight of this, 
And you are as far away as heaven is from earth. 


If you want to understand the Way, 
Just don't divide things up; 


To create imaginary preferences, 
Is to fracture the mind. 


If you don’t understand the Way, 
You'll just disturb your own peace of mind; 


Mind is already complete as it is, 
There’s nothing missing and nothing to be added. 


Because of grasping and rejecting, 


You don’t notice its intrinsic unity. 
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Dont try to acquire anything, 
And don’t try to remove anything. 


Resting in undividedness, 


Where is duality to be found? 


If you try to stop activity to achieve unity, 
Your efforts will fill you with activity; 


If you try to grasp one or the other, 
How will you find the indivisible? 


Not understanding undividedness, 
Your mind will be fragmented. 


To reject existence is to miss what is, 


To assert emptiness is to miss emptiness. 


The more talking and thinking you do, 
‘The further away you'll get; 


Stop your conceptualizing, 
And there’s nowhere that you are not. 


Rest in the indivisible, 
And there’s nothing to be done. 


Divide yourself up, 
And you will be endlessly busy. 


‘The world of appearance, 
Is just not seeing things as they are; 
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Dont look for reality, 
Just abandon your ideas about it. 


Concepts are all limited, 
So why waste time running after them? 


If you affirm or reject, 
Your mind is already divided. 


Two exist because of one, 
But don’t try to affirm the one; 


When mind is undivided, 
‘The ten thousand things are no impediment. 


But step into differentiation, 
And ten thousand things get in your way; 


When the mind is undivided, 
There is no mind to be found. 


When the subject disappears in relation to objects; 
Both subject and object are merged. 


Objects are objects because of the subject. 
The subject is the subject because of objects. 


Understand the relatedness of the two, 
Their origin is one indivisibility. 


Both arise in the indivisible, 
And so appear the ten thousand things. 
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Dont differentiate between high and low, 
‘Then you wont have preferences. 


The Way is all embracing; 
It’s neither easy nor difficult. 


Those with small minds are always constrained; 
‘The quicker they hurry, the slower they go! 


The more you run after it, 
‘The further away it gets! 


Let go into the spontaneously arising, 
‘There’s nowhere to come from and nowhere to go. 


Let your nature accord with the Way, 
And keep your mind loose. 


Too much thinking makes you fragmented; 
To be half-asleep is also quite useless. 


What’s the point in wearing yourself out, 
By creating artificial distinctions? 


If you want to know the indivisible, 
Dont try to cut off the senses. 


‘The sense fields themselves, 
Are none other than the functioning of intelligence. 


‘The wise act through non-action (wu-wei), 
The foolish tie themselves in knots. 
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Things appear different but are indivisible; 
‘The blind are unable to notice this. 


To use your mind to try to find yourself, 
Isn't this absurd? 


Dont try to find yourself in non-activity, 
Just allow life intelligence to operate. 


See that the world of duality, 


Is just your own fabrication; 


Dreams, illusions, flowers in the sky, 
Why try to grasp them? 


Gain and loss, right and wrong, 
Be done with all this once and for all; 


In the clear light of day, 
All dreams come to an end by themselves. 


If the mind does not discriminate, 
The ten thousand things are as they are; 


Rest in indivisibility, 


In the non-movement of the unborn.'* 


If you let go of the ten thousand things, 
Then your mind will be at ease. 


Step out of your relative thinking, 
And take a rest in the undivided. 
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See that change is no-change, 
And no-change is change. 


If you abandon the divided, 
‘There is no need to speculate about the one; 


‘The true nature of things, 
Can't be measured or described. 


For the mind that is not fragmented, 
All straining comes to an end. 


When your doubts are cleared, 
You will be in tune with indivisibility. 


Just see that everything is ungraspable, 
‘There is nothing for you to work on. 


In the indivisibility of awareness, 
‘There is no need to exert your mind. 


Awareness cannot be objectified, 
Ideation cannot fathom it. 


In the realm of things as they are, 
‘There is neither self nor other than self. 


If you wish to be in accord with that, 
Just remember: “not two”. 


In non-duality all is indivisible, 
‘There is nothing left out. 
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Those who are awake, 
All understand this. 


Indivisibility is beyond time and space, 
One instant could as well be a thousand years; 


There is no here and there is no there, 
There is nowhere that it is not. 


When there are no boundaries, 
‘The small is as large as the great. 


In the absence of limitation, 
‘The large is as small as the minute. 


Being is non-being; 
Non-being is not different to being. 


Dont waste time in rationalizing; 


It wont help you at all. 


The One is in all, 
All are One. 


Dont try to perfect yourself, 
Just realize this truth. 


The true mind is indivisibility. 
Faith in mind is the undivided mind. 


The Way cannot be described — 


And time doesn’t come into it. 
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Commentary 


The Third Zen Patriarch Seng-ts’an 


There is very little information about the life of the Third Patriarch 
Seng-ts’an. His birthplace and birth date are unknown. According to 
the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp, he was a layman over forty 
years old suffering from leprosy when he met the Second Patriarch 
Huike. 

The story goes that, anticipating the persecution of Buddhists in 
China prophesied by Bodhidharma, Huike ordered his successor to 
hide in the mountains and not to teach. The Third Patriarch then re- 
mained in seclusion at Ch’ung-kung Shan and Ssu-k’ung Shan for over 
twenty-four years. He later met the monk Tao-hsin and transmitted the 
dharma to him. It is recorded that he passed away standing under a big 
tree with his palms together. 

Research suggests that there is no reliable evidence which corrob- 
orates the connection between Huike and Seng-ts’an, and that the 
biographical information contained in the Records of the Transmission 
of the Lamp is probably a later creation. 


The Hsin-hsin Ming 


Although the Third Patriarch Seng-ts’an has traditionally been accept- 
ed as the author of the Hsin-hsin Ming, scholarly research suggests that 
this is not the case. Rather, the Hsin-hsin Ming may again have been the 
work of the Ox-head school. 

The classical source of the Hsin-hsin Ming is in Book XXX of the 
Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. In addition, two Dunhuang 
manuscripts containing the text of the Hsin-hsin Ming were discovered 
in 1926. One of the manuscripts is the Record of the Masters and Disciples 
of the Lanka, which contains biographical information about the early 
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Zen patriarchs. There are minor variations between the Records of the 
Transmission of the Lamp version and the versions in the Dunhuang 
manuscripts. 


Title and content 


‘The title Hsin-hsin Ming has been translated as “faith mind inscription” 
or “faith in mind”. It has been suggested that the key to understanding 
this piece is in the title itself. What is this faith that is being talked 
about? It is not faith in the sense of belief in Buddhas and Bodhisat- 
tvas or other holy personages, or even belief in a particular teaching or 
tradition. Nor is it some fanciful imagination of the “one” or some kind 
of “oneness”, which is merely the act of making two. It is, rather, the 
dawning of the intuition that one’s own mind as the radiant field of 
open awareness is none other than the Buddha-nature itself. 


Hua-yen 


Hua-yen was the Chinese Buddhist school and metaphysical system of 
thought associated with the Avatamsaka Sutra (Hua-yen Ching).’*° As 
a Buddhist school in China it was most prominent during the T’ang 
Dynasty. As the Zen school developed in sophistication, it came to have 
an almost symbiotic relationship with Hua-yen.'*’ 

It is not surprising therefore that in terms of content, the ideas con- 
tained in the Hsin-Asin Ming have an implicit association with Hua-yen 
metaphysics. Hua-yen is generally considered to be the pinnacle of 
Mahayana metaphysics. The core proposition of the Hua-yen is that in 
reality there is only indivisibility. In the realm of appearance however 
there seems to be multiplicity yet the truth is that there is a fundamental 
unity of the indivisible and the divided (as the apparently separate): “all 
in one; one in all”. Its aim is to express the realm of the dharmadhatu of 
experience as the unlimited all-inclusive totality. 
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Vairocana 


Vairocana, the Buddha of Light, is the personification of the undif- 
ferentiated principle of primordial awareness as the dharmadhatu of 
experience appearing in the form of the infinite universe as the play of 
multiplicity. Vairocana means “luminous” and refers to the great illumi- 
nating intelligence. In esoteric Buddhism Vairocana is the primordial 
Buddha or primordial awareness-intelligence: an infinite field of intel- 
ligence-energy that is the life force of the universe of experience. In the 
Avatamsaka Sutra Vairocana is described as the ground of being, the 
fabric of a single indivisible intelligence through which the experiences 
of all phenomena appear. 

In Book IV of the Avatamsaka Sutra (‘The Formation of the Worlds) 
it is stated: 


In every atom across the universe, 

Life bursts forth as intelligence; 

Creating miraculous appearances for all beings, 
Such is the bounty of Vairocana. 


Vairocana as life shines out of every particle in the universe as in- 
finite light; as the expression of absolute intelligence radiating as pure 
bliss and unconditional love. The universe is Vairocana’s body. The sky 
above and the earth below are Vairocana. The mountains, rivers and 
streams, the flowers and the trees and the sunshine and the rain; all 
these are none other than the indescribable beauty of Vairocana as life 
itself. Vairocana reveals itself as the immeasurable bliss of beingness 
and ineffable love. This bliss is not something that can be forced or 
manufactured through deliberate practices aimed at the acquisition of 
something. It is that which may be revealed when there’s no one there. 

In the Hua-yen wu chiao shih kuan, Tu-shun,'** (557-640 CE) the 
First Patriarch of the Hua-yen school, describes Vairocana as follows: 
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In the realm of true inconceivability, 
All is one indivisibility; 

It is the unimaginable, the unthinkable, 
Vairocana manifesting as all. 


Appearing in myriad forms, 

Vairocana is simultaneously everywhere; 
The radiance of infinite intelligence, 
‘The great body of Vairocana. 


Hua-yen is the philosophy of the all-embracing indivisible totality 
as complete integration and wholeness. In esoteric Hua-yen the cosmic 
Buddha Vairocana represents the totality of the phenomena of experi- 
ence and is therefore the body of the universe or the dharmadhatu as the 
unlimited field of phenomena. It is a kaleidoscopic view of the fabric of 
reality, a cosmic vision of the world as a luminous ground of intercon- 
nectedness. ‘This is Vairocana as the inconceivably vibrant tapestry of 
ever-alive, unlimited intelligence. It is a glorious vision of a vast, opulent 
and magnificent banquet served up by Vairocana. 

The Hua-yen universe of experience is non-teleological. It is an 
infinite fabric of interdependence. It requires no theory of beginnings 
or endings. It is neither permanent nor impermanent. Questions of 
purpose and design don't come into it. Vairocana as the dharmadhatu 
of universal experience is the self-sustaining being-ness of non-being, 
self-creating, self-sufficient and self-evident. 

Although Hua-yen philosophy is complex and intellectually chal- 
lenging, it can usefully be considered from two perspectives: mutual 
identity and interpenetration. Mutual identity explores the non-differ- 
entiation of the divided and the indivisible whilst interpenetration ex- 
plores the way that things are perceived to exist as the dynamic activity 
of inter-causation and interdependence. 
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Mutual identity 


The Hua-yen theory of mutual identity is described as the interfusion of 
Li in Shih and Shih in Li (Li-shih Wu-ai). Li-shih Wu-ai explores their 
mutual identity. It seeks to make explicit the fact that the apparently 
limited as the divided or separated (Shi/) is the face of the indivisible as 
the unlimited (Zz). In other words, the apparently ordinary appearing as 
the multitude of individuated and separate things (S47) is the extraor- 
dinary and miraculous display of the indivisible (Z7)."%’ 

Li-shih Wu-ai describes the world of the inseparable unity of Li and 
Shih. It is the reality of undividedness. In the philosophical context of 
Hua-yen, one could take the approach that SAih in Li and Li in Shih 
is the exploration of the appearance of apparent separation out of the 
underlying field of indivisibility. 

The divided (S4iA) is the indivisible appearing as the separate and 
differentiated. Particularity as the limited is the manifestation of appar- 
ent division. Put another way, it is the objectification of that which is 
not and has never been an object. The divided always appears to be finite 
or partial — but this is only as long as its actual nature as indivisibility 
remains unrecognized. 

The indivisible (Zi) is the principle of indivisibility. Expressed dif- 
ferently, it is interdependent inter-causality as infinite potentiality. It is 
that which is unitary in the sense that it is always never otherwise than 
exactly what it is. And no matter how it appears or is apparently divided 
as the particular (SAi/) it always remains itself because it is indivisibility. 
No matter how it appears or what it appears as, it is impossible for it to 
be other than itself. 

In his work On the Meditation of Dharmadhatu, Tu-shun explains 
the relationship between S/ih and Li as follows: 


The truth of indivisibility is impossible to adequately 


express and cannot be understood with the intellect. It 
can't be adequately explained even by using metaphors... 
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If we take the ocean as an example, when you look at 
a wave, the wave is not apart from the ocean. The wave 
seems to have its own separate individual characteristics 
as a wave, yet it never ceases to be part of the ocean. More- 
over if we consider that one wave, its composition is no 
different to the rest of the ocean so in a sense we could say 
that not only is it a part of the ocean but the ocean is con- 
tained in it. The same can be said for each and every other 
wave. Yet although this is the case, each individual wave is 
different to each other wave. No matter how many waves 
are produced and rise up above the surface, the volume of 
the ocean always remains exactly the same and it suffers 
no loss. At the same time there is no limit to the number 
of waves that the ocean can produce. In this way there is 
no incompatibility whatsoever between the ocean and its 


waves. 


Tu-shun is saying that Li-shih Wu-ai is not something that can be 
approached with the intellect. It is something that can only be expe- 
rienced. But it is not an experience in the ordinary sense of the word, 
where there is a someone who experiences a something. Rather it is the 
intuited knowing at an organic or perhaps cellular level that there is no 
such thing as separation. And this is indivisibility. 

Fa-tsang, the Third Patriarch of the Hua-yen school, explored the 
juxtaposition of SAi/ and Li from his own perspective to show that the 
world of experience is the very face of truth itself. In the T’an Hsuan-chi, 
his commentary on the Avatamsaka Sutra, he says: 


The indivisible, following conditions, appears as the 
arising of the myriad things, but these myriad things are 


never other than the indivisible. 


Returning to Tu-shun, the unity of Li and SAi/ is summarized in a 
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passage from his Cessation and Contemplation in the Five Teachings of the 
Hua-yen (Hua-yen i-cheng shih hsuan men) as follows: 


The truth of advaya (non-duality) seems on the face of 
it to imply that interdependently existent things are 
non-existent.’ But since emptiness is not actually empty, 
what is considered to not really exist turns out to be not 
non-existent.“' Since emptiness as interdependence 
and appearance are not two, they are one undividedness. 
When all sense of separation and division disappears, then 
there’s no difference between appearance and reality. This 
is so because reality and appearance are just two sides of 


the same thing. 


In his Cessation and Contemplation in the Five Teachings of the Hua- 


yen, Tu-shun further explains: 


Those who experience suchness do not see samsara and 
nor do they see nirvana. The two are one indivisibility. The 
limited is manifest in the unlimited and the unlimited is 
manifest in the limited. Neither one is constrained by the 
other. 

This is not the understanding of the ignorant and it 
is not the understanding of the holy saints — this is the 
Bodhisattva’s understanding. To make it clearer to you, 
ignorant people are attached to (the notion of) exis- 
tence whereas the saints attach to non-existence. But the 
Bodhisattva sees that existence and non-existence are not 
two, and so his mind is always at ease and unconstricted. 


In Book XIV of the Avatamsaka Sutra (Peak of Mount Sumeru) it 
is stated: 
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Clearly realize that all things 

Are pure indivisibility; 

To experience all things in this way, 
Is to see the face of Vairocana. 


Interpenetration 


Shih-shih Wu-ai'” explores the relationship between SAi/ and Shih, or 
the apparently divided and separated, from the perspective of indivisi- 
bility (Zz). In terms of Hua-yen metaphysics this is interpenetration. It 
is an examination of the nature of the (apparent) differences in things 
as the world of multiplicity. In other words it is the world of the ten 
thousand things. It is the exploration of the dharmadhatu or realm of 
unlimited experience in terms of the relationship of things to each other. 

In Hua-yen metaphysics, Shih-shih Wu-ai is also described as the 
realm of the inconceivable. What is the realm of the inconceivable? 
It is the unthinkable, the unimaginable and the implausible. It is the 
unbelievable. And how does one enter into this realm? The answer is 
that one can't. It would be simply impossible to do so. And why is this? 
It is because one is already in it. This is the realm of the inconceivable. 
And Shih in Shih as interpenetration seeks to demonstrate the nature 
of this inconceivability. Contemplation of interpenetration reveals the 
total absence of the world that seems to exist in a conventional solid and 
tangible sense.’ 

Interpenetration is a contemplation designed to dissolve one’s 
narrow conventional view of experience and to open one’s eyes to the 
relativity and inter-relatedness of all things. The notions of space and 
time, me and you, here and there, large and small, inside and outside are 
all seen for what they are. That is, they are all completely relative and 
depend entirely upon the architecture of thought for their validity. 

In Book XXIX of the Avatamsaka Sutra (The Practice of the 
Unborn) it is stated: 
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Just as a reflection in the water 

Is neither in the water nor on the surface; 
Have you not yet noticed 

That the world is not the world? 


In short, the way that things appear depends upon the way that they 
are experienced. The way that the dharmadhatu of experience appears is 
solely determined by the way in which it is perceived. How the infinite 
worlds of experience (the “ten thousand things”) appear and how they 
are interpreted depends on the ever-shifting perspective from which 
they are seen. 

Ultimately, whatever is conceived of as being solid, limited and 
enduring turns out to be emptiness as interdependence and interpen- 
etration. However this is not the emptiness of nothingness, but the 
emptiness of total unfathomable inter-relatedness and ungraspability. 

‘The way that interpenetration is described is similar to the metaphor 
of Indra’s Net. In Book XXXVI of the Avatamsaka Sutra (‘The Practice 
of Universal Good) it is stated: 


Within a single particle, 

So too is every other particle; 
All world systems interpenetrate: 
It is totally inconceivable. 


Mutual interpenetration demonstrates the utterly unfathomable 
nature of the fabric of reality. Each and every apparently conditioned 
realm of experience is dependent upon and conditions each and every 
other apparently conditioned realm of experience. Each realm of ex- 
perience depends on every other realm. Each of the three planes fully 
interpenetrate. 

Because everything is universally interdependent, every single thing 
is part of the existence of every other thing. Further, each and every 
thing as mutually supported dependent relativity contains its opposite. 
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In this way everything is said to interpenetrate. This interdependence 
is unquantifiable and unlimited. The matrix of dynamic ever-changing 
cosmic inter-causality cannot be fathomed and is therefore called the 
infinite. 

Interpenetration describes the simultaneous and immediate mutual 
interdependent origination of phenomena. It is an inconceivably 
complex matrix of interdependence that permeates every dimension 
instantaneously. Each thing is infinitely conditional on each other thing. 
It illustrates how every single thing in the realm of experience both 
depends upon and also affects every other thing in all directions of each 
dimension, in each and every conceivable realm. ‘There is no thread in 
the fabric of experienced existence that is separate from any other. 

Mutual interdependent origination is the nature of all things and 
all things are simultaneously one indivisible totality. Therefore, although 
one ordinarily believes oneself to be in the midst of the apparently finite, 
it is actually none other than the infinite, and the infinite is Vairocana. 

Seen from the perspective of mutual interdependence, nothing can 
exist in and of itself. It requires everything else to be what it is. In other 
words, if one removes a thing’s involvement in mutual interdependence, 
one removes the thing itself. 

Kuo-hsiang (d.312 CE) in his commentary on Chuang-tzu: The 
Inner Chapters says: 


Each thing in the universe depends on each other thing. 
It’s not a matter of accident. No matter how unimportant 
a person may be, he or she depends on the rest of the uni- 
verse as a condition for his or her existence. Further, that 
person displays the characteristics that he or she manifests 
in dependence on all other things. Take away one little 
thing and the person may not exist at all. 


That is to say, there is no way that anything can exist other than 
through inter-causation and mutual interdependence. Not one single 
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thing can exist independently in its own right. It only exists relatively in 
juxtaposition to and in dependence upon every other thing. 

It is further explained that it is on account of mutual interdepen- 
dence that all things can manifest with differentiation within the realm 
of experience as indivisibility. 

In Book IV of the Avatamsaka Sutra (‘The Formation of the Worlds) 
it is stated: 


Each particle contains myriad worlds, 

Yet each world displays its own characteristics; 
All share in the same indivisibility, 

Yet each is distinct at the same time. 


Although all things share in indivisibility simply by virtue of their 
appearance within the realm of experience, each thing retains its own 
individuality within the totality. The uniqueness of each form arises 
from the fact that it exists in relation to and in interdependence with 
every other form. To exist as a thing and to have form and character- 
istics is to be contrasted against all that it is not.’To be something is 
to not be something else. Put another way, to experience something, is 
to experience difference. And difference is the demarcation of the one 
relative to the other. 

Looking at this from another perspective, to experience something 
is also to experience “not all of it”. Such is the nature of experience of the 
particular. The experience of phenomena is by necessity always partial 
since to experience something is to mot experience something else. 

In his commentary on the Principle of Simultaneous Establishment 
of Concealment and Disclosure, Chreng-kuan (737-838 CE), the Fourth 
Patriarch of the Hua-yen school, illustrates this proposition as follows: 


At the end of the first quarter of the month, the half- 


moon shines bright. To see the half-moon depends on not 
seeing the other half which is dark. 
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So, whatever is experienced necessarily implies all of that which is 


not. At the same time, whatever is experienced, there is always more. 
In Book IV of the Avatamsaka Sutra (‘The Formation of the Worlds) 


it is stated: 


Oceans of worlds, 


Containing yet more worlds; 


Inconceivable in number, 


As numerous as particles of dust. 


In each dimension of life there is a coexistence of thought structures 


and systems that simultaneously overlap and interpenetrate. And within 


each realm there are always additional realms that unfold endlessly. 


Such is the reality of ever more nuanced detail within detail. The more 


deeply that a thing is explored, the more that is found. One never comes 


to the end of it. In fact there is only the proliferation of further nuances 
and detail. And so it could be said that Vairocana is hidden behind the 


veil of complexity. 
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In Book XXXVI of the Avatamsaka Sutra (‘The Practice of Universal 
Good) it is said: 


All of these worlds; 


Realize that they are not worlds. 


They are just called worlds, 


They cannot actually be found. 


Similarly, concepts such as time and space are also relative and based 
on the movement of thought. The Korean priest Uisang (625-702 CE),'° 
who studied Hua-yen in T’ang China, says in his Ocean Seal Mandala: 


Billions of years 


Are not different from an instant; 


And a single thought-instant, 
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Is the same as billions of years. 


‘This expresses the understanding that time is completely relative: it 
is a concept. In Section XVIII of the Diamond Sutra, it is stated: 


Past mind is already gone, present mind cannot be found 
and future mind has not yet arrived. 


‘That is to say, time can only be known through context. And context 
is the projection of spatio-temporality within the movement of con- 
sciousness. As such it is always relative. As to spatial conception and 
dimensionality, in A Prologue to Hua-yen, Cheng-kuan says: 


The smallest thing is that which is without space within 
and so it has no inside. The largest thing is that which has 
no external boundary and so has no outside. 


It is one’s own mind that makes a thing either big or small. Yet no 
matter how big the thing perceived, it can never be bigger than one’s 
mind! 


Fa-tsang says in the Hlua-yen Huan-yuan Kuan: 


When we observe the size of a mountain, it is mind that 
sees it as large. When we observe the smallest particle of 
matter, again it is mind that sees it as small... 


Dimension and the appearance of size is always relative to that 
which it is compared with. Reflecting on Vairocana’s great body as the 
dharmadutu of experience, it is said to be infinitely large. But how do 
you measure that which is infinite? Size is determined by comparing 
two objects. To say that something is infinite is tantamount to saying 
that it is without size because there is nothing that it can be compared 
against. And if it is without size, then where exactly is it to be found? 
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As Chuang-tzu observes in Autumn Floods from the Chuang-tzu: 


Where a thing is without shape, you can't measure its di- 
mensions. And if it won't fit into something else, how can 
you say how big it is? 


And so it is said of consciousness that each and every life form in the 
universe is like a mirror, simultaneously both reflecting all things and 
being reflected by all things. Apparently separate beings appear in the 
consciousness of other beings, and other beings simultaneously appear 
in their consciousness. One is both in the universe and the universe is in 
one. All things interpenetrate in one indivisibility. 

In Book XXXVI of the Avatamsaka Sutra (The Practice of Universal 
Good) it is stated: 


Mind is in the universe, 
Universe is in the mind; 
But if you don’t divide them up, 


Then there is neither mind nor universe. 
Vairocana’s banquet 


The Hua-yen vision of the dharmadhatu of experience is a vision of 
undivided totality where every part, simply because it appears, has its 
place in the totality. Nothing is seen as either deficient or superfluous. 
In Zen it is said that when the mind naturally stops moving there is the 
realization that all is perfectly complete just as it is. All is experienced 
as indivisibility. And so with this comes the surprising intuition that 
nothing at all is lacking, or has ever been. 

The universe of Vairocana is this single indivisible totality. To be 
alive is to be part of the unity of existence in which in reality there is no 
separation. There is neither inside nor outside. There’s no up or down. 
There is no escape to anywhere else. There is only this indivisibility. 
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Existence is not different to non-existence and to exist is to partake 
of life. To partake of life is at the same time the act of giving. And the 
act of giving is love. And it is in this that the gentle beauty and bliss of 
Vairocana is revealed. 

And so it is said that each and every sentient being as life itself is 
simultaneously both experiencing and expressing the universe through 
Vairocana’s eyes and ears. 


In his Prologue to Hua-yen, Cheng-kuan elaborates as follows: 


The great body of Vairocana is both the indivisible (Zi) 
and the divided (SAih) appearing as the separated. It is 
indivisibility appearing as the myriad appearances. It is 
the experiencer and the experienced. It is the seer and the 
seen. It is mysterious and unfathomable... That is to say 
that the great body of Vairocana as inconceivability is the 
dharmadhatu of experience itself. Nothing is other than 
it... There is nothing outside of it. 


And so at Vairocana’s banquet there is only one host and that is 
Vairocana. And everyone without exception is invited. 


A monk asked Chao-chou, “What is the esoteric mandala 
of Vairocana?” 

The master answered, “Ever since I left my home in the 
early days, I have not been troubled by bad eyesight.” 

The monk persisted, “Then why don’t you help people to 
see?” 

The Master answered, “I want you to see Vairocana for 
yourself.”14” 
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(Disappearing in things) 


9 
The Mysterious 


Attributed to Chien-chih Seng-ts’an 
Third Zen Patriarch 


There is only one single indivisibility, 
How deep and mysterious it is. 


The ten thousand things, 
How infinitely varied. 


‘The indivisible (Zz) and the divided (S47/) interpenetrate, 
But they are of the same essence. 


The awake and the unawake are different, 
But in the Way they are the same. 


Would you like to explore the limit of things? 
Ever expanding: it is infinite. 


And yet how nebulously it all disappears; 
It can never be grasped. 


Who can say where it comes from? 
Who can say where it goes? 
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Commentary 


On the text 


The text is found in The Masters and Disciples of the Lanka (Leng chi 
shih-tsu chi) and is attributed to the Third Zen Patriarch Seng-ts’an. It is 
however unlikely that it was actually composed by him, and once again 
may have been a composition of the Ox-head school. 


Without limits 


In the Avatamsaka Sutra it is said that all things in all directions and at 
all times constantly embody and give expression to the truth without a 
moment’s interruption. But in the process of dividing this from that and 
calculating how to gain things for oneself and improve one’s position, 
moment by moment reality is passing one by. 

‘The text by Seng-ts’an is an open invitation to explore the nature of 
things appearing as the realm of experience. It is asking where do things 
start and where do things end? Where are the supposed boundaries of 
things? 

According to the Avatamsaka Sutra reality is unlimited. It is only the 
individual who imposes limitation on him or herself by adopting a way 
of perceiving the world that is limited. But limitation is not out there in 
the world. It is in one’s own outlook. It is in the way one perceives the 
world. As the poem by Seng-ts’an suggests, each and every moment is 
the unknown. Within indivisibility it is the constant unfolding of the 
miraculous unlimited. 


In Book XXXIX of the Avatamsaka Sutra, (Entry into Reality), it is stated: 


If you intuit non-origination, 

You see the nature of things; 

Even as cloud shapes form in the sky, 
‘The sky neither comes nor goes. 
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Non-origination means that ontologically there is neither perma- 
nence nor impermanence, since there are no real (self-existent) things 
that could be either permanent or impermanent. In the Avatamsaka 
Sutra the concept of impermanence is considered to be only a provi- 
sional teaching. As Candrakirti points out, conventionally phenomena 
appear and disappear in accordance with interdependent causation.’ 
However from from the highest standpoint it is said that phenomena 
never actually come into existence. Nothing is said to either arise or pass 
away because that which neither exists nor does not exist cannot ever 
be said to come into existence (as a self-existent thing) in the first place. 
Therefore it is said that all things are unborn.'” 

As the Vajrayana master Atisa remarked: 


You may ask, “Where did all this come from in the first 
place, and where does it go?” But if you actually look into 
it, you will see that it doesn’t come from anywhere and it 
doesn't go anywhere. This is the nature of things. 


The Tian-t’ai master Chih-i, says that when we observe we can 
intuit the fact that this present moment of open awareness is without 
either movement or non-movement. It has no source and no end. And 
so there is nowhere that things come from and nowhere that they go. 
There is only that which appears to be. To put it another way, in the 
language of Hua-yen, one plus one always equals one. One minus one 
always equals one.” 


As is expressed in the Lotus Sutra: 
From the very beginning the nature of all things is nir- 


vanic abiding... things are neither like this nor otherwise 
— they are neither the way they appear nor any other way. 
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Indivisibility 


Indivisibility is the unconstricted. Nothing can be said about it because 
it is simply the absence of the movement of consciousness, in which all 
things in the realm of phenomena appear or don't appear. As the eighth 
century CE Korean tantric master Myong-hyo™! says: 


Samsara and nirvana are not different. 
Whether you see it or dont see it, 

That doesn’t change it at all. 

Yet even though reality is in front of you, 
It’s so obvious that you don’t see it. 


Things neither come into existence, 
Nor do they go out of existence; 
‘The same is true for all things. 
Unborn and non-originated. 

‘This is the body of Vairocana. 


All things are indivisible, 

And indivisibility is the nature of all things. 
The ten thousand things are one, 

And the one is the ten thousand things. 


‘The universe extends in every direction, 
Yet this universe is without dimension. 
‘This universe contains endless universes, 


Yet it doesn’t grow because of it. 


Time and space are infinite, 

They are contained in indivisibility. 

Yet the indivisible need not be expanded, 
‘To accommodate the infinite; 
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Nor need the infinite be shrunk, 
To fit within the indivisible. 


Looking for reality where it’s not, 
You miss what’s right in front of you; 
And so you fail to see the truth, 


That samsara and nirvana are not two. 
Disappearing in things 


In the final three verses of the Treatise in Thirty Verses (Trimsika-karika) 
Vasubandhu writes: 


When consciousness is not divided, 
Then it simply rests in itself; 

When there is nothing to grasp, 
There is simply no grasping. 


Without the intrusion of subject or object, 
It is that which is unthinkable. 

It is the disappearance of duality; 

It is a return to the source. 


It is indescribable indivisibility, 

‘The constant ground of being: just this, as it is; 
The blissful body of the unconstricted, 

‘The reality body of the sage. 


Hung-chih Cheng-chueh (1091-1157 CE)’” says: 
Indivisibility is not a matter of something conceptu- 


alized. No. It is a question of emptying out so that the 
body and mind in its totality becomes one fully receptive 
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and spacious openness. That which remains open is ever 
complete in itself. This open awareness is pure undivid- 
edness. The moon flows on the surface of the water and 
the rain always follows the clouds. Every sight and sound 
is perfect as it is. No inside and no out. Body and mind 
just one undivided field of is-ness. All you have to do is 
just leave things as they are. So it’s said that the sage has 
no self and yet he is absolutely himself. It is really quite 
obvious, there’s just nothing to be done with it. There’s not 
an inch to move in any direction. Try as you might, there’s 
no way to separate yourself from this thing! 


In the metaphysics of Chuang-tzu it is said that the sage disappears 
into the transformation of appearances leaving no traces behind. In his 
commentary on Chapter XXXII of the Chuang-tzu, Kuo-hsiang says: 


‘The sage lets his spirit return to the beginningless and 
takes a rest in the village of not anything at all. He flows 
like water through appearances. 


Disappearing in things means harmonizing with circumstances 
as they appear. The sage leans in the open doorway of no fixed view 
and finds his foothold in the unresolved. He allows the spontaneous 
intelligence of life to function naturally. In Chapter II of Chuang-tzu: 
‘The Inner Chapters, “Making All Things Equal”, Chuang-tzu explains as 
follows: 


‘The blade of grass and the great tree, the princess and the 
pauper, the twisted and the strange; wherever you look, all 
things seem so irreconcilable and so different. Yet in the 
Way they are all recognized as one. In their differences 
is to be found their completeness. In their completeness 
their contingency. And so in actuality there is nothing to 
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be found that is either complete or deficient since all that 
appears, appears only in indivisibility. 


On disappearing in things Kuo-hsiang says: 


If you take a fixed and unbending view of things and 
require that circumstances follow your personal require- 
ments, disturbance is sure to follow in your wake. If you 
face life from a self-interested perspective, it’s impossible 
to disappear in things and find harmony. The sage has no 
need to attract attention to himself... he has nothing to 
prove. He weaves the thread of wholeness. Fluidly he goes 
along with the rights and the wrongs of the world and lets 
them be what they are. Spontaneously he transforms into 
whatever is required and disappears in doing so. 

Because the sage is without the boundaries of self-con- 
ception, he is able to roll along with and accept the par- 
adoxical nature of things without requiring that they be 
other than as they appear. And so he does not impose his 
will on things, but allows the ten thousand things to play 
their own roles. So even though there are ten thousand 
differences among things, each just plays itself out in its 


own way. 
As Layman P’ang says: 

My daily life is quite ordinary, 

I just float along with things. 

I don’t try to grab and I don’t reject, 


Things take care of themselves. 


This understanding of indivisibility and the unborn nature of the 
dharmadhatu of experience is succinctly expressed by Zen Master 
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Shih-t’ou Hsi-ch’ien in the following exchange: 


Q. “What is the essential teaching of the Way?” 

A. “Nothing to get hold of — you already have it.” 
Q. “Is there anything more?” 

A. “White clouds pass freely through the open sky.” 


‘The miraculous 


Shen-hui declares, “the single word awareness is the gateway to the 
unconstricted”. Awareness is the realm of experience in which infinite 
inter-causation and interdependence is played out. There is no infinite 
inter-causation and interdependence without awareness, and there is 
no awareness without infinite inter-causation and interdependence. 
However, infinite inter-causation and interdependence is merely a con- 
ventional explanation. In the realm of things as they are, the explanation 
is no explanation. 

As Chuang-tzu puts it in Chapter II of Chuang-tzu: The Inner 
Chapters: 


Exhausting yourself trying to achieve the perfection of 
unity without realizing that everything is already indivis- 
ible is called “three in the morning.” What is meant by 
this? Feeding acorns to the monkeys, the monkey trainer 
told them: “T’ll give you three in the morning and four at 
night.” The monkeys were very upset. “Ok, then,” he said, 
“T1l give you four in the morning and three at night.” 


Chih-i points out that each moment of experience is something 
miraculous. It is unfathomable and beyond conception. It is both im- 
mediately unavoidable and ungraspable at the same time. Put simply, 
it is beyond description. As Kuei-feng Tsung-mi observes, each and 
every sight, smell and sound appearing in the radiance of awareness is 
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the miraculous face of the absolute as the indivisible. In other words, 
whatever appears is the indivisible appearing as the apparently separate 
but always remaining the indivisible. Yet no one can say what this indi- 
visibility is. 

Chih-i explains this indivisibility as follows: 


‘The absolute totality encounters the absolute totality, and 
the result is the arising of the absolute totality. 


How unusual! How extraordinary! In Chapter II of Chuang-tzu: The 
Inner Chapters, “Making All Things Equal”, Chuang-tzu says: 


All the scenery of life constantly appears out of nowhere 
just like mushrooms sprouting in the early morning mist. 
Day follows night and night follows day. There’s no stop- 
ping it. You ask me where it all comes from? I can’t tell 
you. It is. 


As Huang-po says: 


Here it is — just this, right in front of you! Start thinking 
about it and you've just missed it.’** 
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INTRODUCTORY VERSE 
' Chapter VIII Mahavairocana Abhisambodhi Tantra 


INTRODUCTION 


? The word “Zen” is the Japanese transliteration of the original Chinese word 
Chan. The word Zen has been preferred since it is more familiar to a Western 


audience. 
CHAPTER 1 


> The “sea of birth and death” refers to the duality of mental constructions. 
*'The “Way” refers to Tao. 

° Non-action or non-doing: wei-wu-wei. 

° Skt. Tathagata: “that which abides as suchness”. 

’ The Lankavatara Sutra is generally believed to have been compiled around 
350-400 CE in southern India. See glossary. 

* Around that time Luoyang was a large city with a population of over a half 
a million residents. 

» Since this is known to have been an execution ground, it is possible that 
Bodhidharma was killed during the late Wei rebellions. 

"The Anthology of the Patriarchal Hall included a linear transmission based on 
the text called Account of the Transmission of the Dharma Treasury (Fu Faxing 
Zhuan) through twenty-four Indian patriarchs going back to the Buddha 
Gotama. In eighth century China it was common for different Buddhist 


schools to trace their particular lineage back to India. This was all part of the 
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process of self-legitimisation. The position taken by modern scholarship is that 
these are fictions. See Seeing Through Zen by John R. McRae. 

"The Records of the Transmission of the Lamp (Jingde Chuandeng Lu) was pub- 
lished in the year 1008 CE. It is a seminal work of the Zen school. See Jingde 
Chuandeng Lu in glossary. 

"The Lankavatara Sutra has never been an easy text to understand. During the 
earliest phase of Zen during the seventh century, those monks who practiced 
“wall gazing” meditation were known as the followers of the Lankavatara. As 
the Zen school developed in sophistication, other sutras such as the Sutra of 
Complete Enlightenment (the Mahayana Mabaparinirvana Sutra), the Diamond 
Sutra (the Vajracchedika Prajnaparamita Sutra) and ultimately the Avatamsaka 
Sutra came to be more influential. 

> The three planes of existence (Skt. ¢rai/okya) are the planes of material form, 
immaterial form and the formless. 

* Yogacara was a Mahayanist school which developed in northern India 
around the fourth century CE. See glossary. 


> Skt. vijnana-matra: “only through consciousness”. 





° It is difficult to render a clear translation of vijnapti-matra. It has variously 
been translated as “representation-only” or “projection-only”. An alternative 
rendering might be “cognition-only” which has more of a phenomenalist 
flavour. See glossary for further details. 

7 Skt. citta-matra: “mind-only”. See glossary. 

'8 Process philosophy, also described as the “ontology of becoming”, identi- 
fies metaphysical reality with the process of change itself. For a discussion of 
process philosophy, see Process and Reality by Alfred North Whitehead (1861- 
1947). 

'° Skt. samskara: habitual patterns and impressions leading to dispositions. 

*° In Buddhism, consciousness (vijnana) was traditionally divided into six 
sub-categories: the five sense consciousnesses — eye, ear, nose, taste and body 
consciousness, plus the sixth — mano vijnana, mind or thinking/discriminatory 
consciousness. In the Yogacara system of Vasubandhu and Asanga there are 


two more — manas (klista manas vijnana), the sense of self-consciousness, and 
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alaya vijnana, the substratum of awareness. A further ninth consciousness, 
amalya vijnana, is added in certain schools as the pure consciousness. 

*! The alaya vijnana, as the eighth consciousness, is often translated as the 
“storehouse consciousness”. It was introduced in Yogacara thought as an ad- 
ditional layer or substratum of consciousness to overcome the metaphysical 
limitations exposed in the early Buddhist Abhidharmic deconstructivist model 
of fractional mind moments. (It has been suggested that this extreme analysis 
of experience into discrete or momentary mind moments is attributable to 
the Sarvastivadins and Sautrantikas.) The problem to be overcome was that 
if all these mind moments are separate, what then provides the underlying 
continuity in a person’s experience? The answer was the a/aya vijnana. 

° "The concept of the mind stream is probably consistent with the description 
of the flow of experience in the early canon as a stream of consciousness (vin- 
nanasota). 

*> In some Mahayanist traditions, the Buddha-nature is equated with the 
amalya vijnana which is described as being beyond the a/aya altogether. In 
Sanskrit the amalya vijnana means the pure (adamantine) consciousness and 
is sometimes referred to as the ninth consciousness. 

** Skt. vasanas: traces and dispositions or “perfuming”. 

*> Synchronic unity refers to the coherence of experience that gives rise to the 
sense that there is a single entity or “I” that is the experiencer. Diachronic unity 
refers to the sense that underlying the constantly changing experiences of life, 
there is a “me” as a subject that endures over time and remains the same. 

6 In the more specific terms described in Asanga’s Abhidharmasamuccaya it 
is born of the four afflictions of self-confusion, self-concept, self-conceit and 
self-grasping. 

27 Skt. Klesha: “affliction”, “clouding”, “impediment” or “illness”. It is proba- 
bly better expressed as a shortcoming in understanding. In tantric terms the 
afflictions represent the constricted mental-physical energies that arise and 
are reified due to the bewilderment of basic ignorance (avidya). The Abhidhar- 
masamuccaya of the Yogacara school provides a detailed classification of the 


afflictions into primary and secondary categories. 
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*8 This recognition is also described in the Lankavatara Sutra as a “turning about 
in the depths of consciousness”. In Zen literature one often finds references 
to “awakening” to the Buddha-nature or to the nature of the mind. This can 
be traced back to the concept of pratyatmajna in the Yogacara. Pratyatmajna 
could be translated as seeing into the nature of things. The Lankavatara Sutra 
states that there are both gradual (Arama-vrittya) and sudden (yugapat) ways 
of awakening, the former by the gradual cessation of the projections of the 
mind, and the latter by paravritti, an instantaneous recognition in the depths 


of consciousness. 


CHAPTER 2 


?° In the Vimalakirti Nirdesa Sutra, the Buddha explains: “Katyayana, everyday 
experience is based on the dualistic thinking of “it is” and “it is not”. But for 
one who perceives how things arise and pass away, there is no duality of “it is” 
and “it is not”. “Everything is real” is one extreme. “Nothing is real” is the other 
extreme. The Tathagata does not take either position. He teaches the doctrine 
of the Middle Way.” 

°° In Zen, “birth and death” is an expression meaning dualism or dualistic 
thinking. It is explained that the ocean of birth and death refers to the constant 
stream of thoughts arising in the mind. These random thoughts are said to 
come from nowhere, appearing and disappearing, and are impossible to stop. 
So in one single day, one is said to be born and die a million times. 

3! Going “beyond both subject and object” does not mean blocking or stop- 
ping up the senses or some artificial or contrived act of denial of self. What 
is intended is the removal of the notion of subject and object through direct 
perception. In direct perception there is no reification of the self as subject and 
therefore no concept of phenomena as objects outside of the act of experienc- 
ing itself. 

2 Madhyamaka is the “Middle Way” school of Buddhist philosophy founded 
in India by Nagarjuna. 

°° San-lun was the Chinese school of Madhyamaka philosophy. See glossary. 
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* The East Mountain school was located in what is now Hunan province. Al- 
though the lineage of this school was traditionally traced back to Bodhidhar- 
ma, the historical record suggests that it was probably established by Tao-hsin 
(580-651 CE), the Fourth Patriarch of the Zen school. His successor was 
Hung-jen (601-674 CE), the Fifth Patriarch of the Zen school. The students of 
Hung-jen, notably Faru (638-689 CE), Shen-hsiu (606-706 CE), and Huian 
(582-709 CE), spread the East Mountain teachings in the T’ang capitals of 
Chang’an and Luoyang. Two historiographical works, the Chuan Fa-pao Chi 
and the Lenggie Shizi Ji, both written in the first decade of the eighth century, 
linked the East Mountain tradition to the Lankavatara tradition associated 
with Bodhidharma. 

> See “The Ox-Head School of Chinese Ch’an Buddhism: From Early Ch’an 
to the Golden Age” in Studies in Ch'an and Hua-yen (Kuroda Studies in East 
Asian Buddhism), ed. Gimello, R. M. & Gregory P. N., University of Hawaii 
Press, Honolulu, 1983, pp. 169-252. 

%6'This paradox is exemplified by the tension between the “sudden” and “gradual” 
approaches to realization which has given rise to heated discussion within the 
Zen school since the eighth century. For a discussion of this issue, see Sudden 
and Gradual: Approaches to Enlightenment in Chinese Thought (Kuroda Studies in 
East Asian Buddhism) ed. Gregory P.N., University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu, 
1988. 

57 Already in the Mahayana Mahaparinirvana Sutra (circa 200 CE), which was 
very influential in the development of Chinese Buddhism, the terms “Bud- 
dha-nature” and “Tathagatagarbha” were conflated. 

8 The Sutra on the White Lotus Blossom of the Sublime Dharma (Saddharma 
Pundarika Sutra), was composed between the first century BCE and the first 
century CE. 

*» The dharmadhatu means the realm or ground of experience. 

“ Although the text is attributed to Vasubandhu he is certainly not the author. 
It seems much more likely that it is a Chinese composition. 

“| Five Skandhas: the Buddhist fivefold analysis of the person’s experience of 


the world often referred to as the “five aggregates”, which comprise: form, 
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feeling-tone, perception, synthesis and empirical consciousness. See glossary 
for further details. 


“ From the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp Book VI. 


CHAPTER 3 


* This should not be misinterpreted as suggesting nothingness or a require- 
ment to negate or remove the content of experience. No-mind refers to the 
state of mind of the subject which neither sees itself as an object nor sees 
phenomena as external “things”. 

“In the Anguttara Nikaya the Buddha is quoted as follows: “Actions willed, 
performed and accumulated will not become extinct as long as their results 
have not been experienced.” 

* The conception of “karma” in the Buddhist sense is different to that of other 
spiritual systems of Indian origin. Karma in the Buddhist sense refers to in- 
terdependent causation. Ultimately this is the underlying nature of all condi- 
tioned phenomena. In Buddhism there has never been the suggestion that all is 
“pre-determined” by one’s karma. If that were the case then it would render the 
path to liberation an impossibility. Fa-hai is not denying cause and effect here, 
he is merely pointing out that it is the intentionality behind one’s actions that 
determines the karmic consequences. When one’s actions are without personal 
grasping or rejecting one does not create negative future conditions in the 
mind stream. 

“© The so-called five psychic powers are: 1. to see what is invisible to others; 
2. to hear what is inaudible to others; 3. to see into the future and to know 
the past; 4. to know others’ thoughts; and 5. to appear at will at any place. 
In the Bodhisattvabhumi, Asanga lists six forms of supernatural knowledge as 
well as miraculous powers of transformation that can become available to the 
Bodhisattva. These include the creation of transformation bodies. 

“’When Zen master Nan-yang Huijong (d.776 CE) was asked whether “mind” 
and “nature” were different or not, he replied, “To the confused person they are 


different; to the awakened they are not different.” 
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‘8 The path of no-path, the pathless path, is the practice of the Prajnaparamita. 
” This refers to the non-dual approach which does not set up subject in con- 
tradistinction to object. 

°° The mind that does not give rise to the view of either itself as an object or an 
external objective reality outside of itself. 

*! This line echoes the teachings of Nagarjuna on emptiness. There are no per- 
manent self-existent things. 

* In relation to the body, the Buddha Gotama in the Nidana Samyutta says, 
“The body does not belong to you, nor to anyone else. It should be regarded as 
the manifestation of dependent inter-causation that is now to be experienced.” 
°3 The shadow is the conditioning of habit energy that still needs to be worked 
through. 

“Neither mind nor object” refers to the illusion of subject as an object and the 
mistaken notion that objects exist outside of the subject that is aware of them. 
°° In the Mahayana impermanence is not truly a property of reality, which 
is ineffable. According to Madhyamaka philosophy things neither come into 
existence nor go out of existence. In the Vimalakirti Nirdesa Sutra, Vimalakirti 
explains to Katyayana, “Katyayana, do not use the arising and ceasing of mental 
processes to explain the nature of reality. Things do not arise and do not cease. 
This is the meaning of impermanence.” 

°° See McRae, John R., Yanagida Seizan’s Landmark Works on Chinese Ch’an. 

°’ The Prajnaparamita Sutras form a collection of approximately forty core 
texts composed in India during the period 100 BCE to around 1200 CE. See 
glossary. 

** The Saptasatika Prajnaparamita Sutra, or the “Prajnaparamita in Seven-hun- 
dred lines”, is Manjusri Bodhisattva’s exposition of the Prajnaparamita. 

°° Skt. prajnaparamita: “transcendental intelligence”. Prajnaparamita refers to 
the non-dual way of experiencing the nature of reality without the conceptual 
split of subject and object. 

60 Skt. samsara: in the context of the Mahayana this refers to the unreal or 
duality. 

°! Nagarjuna is widely considered to be the pre-eminent Buddhist philosopher 
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of the Mahayana. He is also credited with being the founder of the Madhya- 
maka school of Mahayana Buddhism. 
In relation to pratitya-samutpada, in the Samyutta Nikaya 12.61 it is stated: 

When this exists, that comes to be. 

With the arising of this, that arises. 

When this does not exist, that does not come to be. 

With the cessation of this, that ceases. 
°° Pratitya-samutpada in this sense refers more specifically to the twelve steps 
in the chain of interdependent co-arising, also known as dependent origina- 
tion. See glossary for further details. 
“The two truths described here are consistent with the view adopted by Kuei- 
feng Tsung-mi of the Zen school. It needs to be pointed out that there are 
several different versions of the two truths that were propounded by different 
exponents of Madhyamaka philosophy. In particular Buddhapalita (c.470-550 
CE) and Bhavaviveka (c.500-570 CE) differed significantly in their interpre- 
tations. From an ontological and epistemological perspective there are signif- 
icant divisions which led to considerable disagreement and probably rancour 
between different camps. These philosophical arguments are explored at great 
length within the Tibetan tradition. However, they were never ventilated in the 
Zen tradition, which seems to have confined its disputes to other philosophical 


conundrums of which there have been not a few. 


CHAPTER 4 


* Concentration of mind. 

°° There are numerous different states of concentration and samadhis that are 
described in the various texts belonging to different schools. The cultivation of 
extraordinary or “special” mind states is not the aim of Zen practice. 

*’ The master is referring to those who do not properly understand the empti- 
ness teachings of the Prajnaparamita. 

8 The question put is as to whether objective phenomena truly exist. 


° Asanga (fourth century CE) from Gandhara in Northern India was one of 
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the founders of the Yogacara school. He was the half-brother of Vasubandhu. 
” A fictionalized account of his journey is related in the classic Chinese novel 
Journey to the West. 

7 In India Hsuan-tsang studied the Yogacara system under Silabhadra for 
several years at Nalanda. His commentary on Vasubandhu’s Treatise in Thirty 
Verses, the Cheng Wei-shih Lun (Treatise on Mind Only), became a foundational 
text in East Asian Yogacara. 

2 Madhyantavibhaga-bhasya (Commentary on Maitreya’s Distinguishing the 
Middle from the Extremes) 1: 13. 

Edmund Husserl (1859-1938) German philosopher who established the 
philosophical school of phenomenology. 

“There are two versions of this idea in Yogacara thought. The Satyakaravada 
position proposes that epistemologically consciousness does not apprehend 
external objects but only their perceptual and mental aspects, which are mod- 
ifications in the mental stream. Cognition/awareness is inherently reflexive. 
The Alikakaravada position is that only the reality of reflexive awareness can 
be ascertained: the reality of cognitive aspects resulting from modifications in 
the mental stream cannot. 

* Santaraksita (725-788 CE), abbot of Nalanda, who founded the philo- 
sophical approach known as Yogacara~-Madhyamaka (or Yogacara-Svatantri- 
ka-Madhyamaka), which united the Madhyamaka tradition of Nagarjuna, the 
Yogacara tradition of Asanga and Vasubandhu and the logical and epistemo- 
logical thought of Dharmakirti. 

’6 A similar idea is expressed by the quantum physicist Max Planck: “All matter 
originates and exists only by virtue of a force which brings the particle of an 
atom to vibration and holds this minute solar system of the atom together. We 
must assume behind the force the existence of a conscious intelligence. This 
intelligence is the matrix of all matter.” 

” Tt has been suggested that this reasoning of Vasubandhu can be attributed 
directly to the Buddha Gotama. The Buddha went to great lengths to express 
the truth that neither a permanent subject nor permanent objects are required 


to explain the the unity and continuity of experience. The facets of experience 
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are adequately explained by a stream of consciousness (vinnansota) which is 
the manifestation of interdependent causation. 

8 The Samdhinirmocana Sutra (Sutra of the Explanation of the Profound Secrets), 
which reached its final form in around the third to fourth centuries CE, is the 
seminal Yogacara sutra. 

” The master Yung-ming Yen-shou (904-975 CE) emphasized that the cor- 
nerstone of liberation is the realization that all objects are but the manifesta- 
tion of consciousness. 

8 Pai-chang Huai-hai (720-814 CE), also known as “Great Pearl”, was a 
student of Ma-tsu Tao-i and a successor in the Hung-chou line of Zen. He is 
known for having codified the rules of the Zen monastery and is also remem- 
bered for his famous dictum: “A day without work is a day without food.” His 
students included Huang-po and Lin-chi. 


CHAPTER 5 


*! There are a number of different versions of the Platform Scripture. In 1056 CE, 
the scholar Chi-sung produced a much expanded edition called the Precious 
Record of the Dharma. In 1291 CE, Tsung-pao produced a further edition with 
additional embellishments that became part of the Ming Dynasty Buddhist 
Canon. It is much longer than the concise original version and is structured 
quite differently. 

%° See McRae, John R. Seeing Through Zen: Encounter, Transformation, and 
Genealogy in Chinese Buddhism. Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003, 
and Schlutter, Morten & Teiser, Stephen F. Readings in the Platform Sutra. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 2012. 

%8 According to his biography, Shen-hui (684-758 CE) was born in Xiangyang. 
At the age of fourteen he became a monk and studied under Hui-neng and was 
his dharma successor. It is known that he was a charismatic public speaker and 
was responsible for the conversion and ordination of large numbers of monks. 
Shen-hui’s own “Southern school” lineage was called the Heze school. His 


most prominent successor was Kuei-feng Tsung-mi (780-841 CE). According 
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to Tsung-mi, Shen-hui’s “Sudden approach” was officially sanctioned in 796 
CE, when an imperial commission determined that the Southern line of 
Ch’an represented the orthodox transmission and established Shen-hui as the 
Seventh Patriarch, placing an inscription to that effect in the Shen-lung temple. 
However, not long after this the Southern school died out, probably around 
the time of the great anti-Buddhist persecution in 845 CE, and the Hung- 
chou lineage of Ma-tsu Tao-i (709-788 CE) in south and central China, which 
claimed dual descent from a student of Hui-neng and the Ox-head lineage, 
carried forward the “Sudden teaching”. 

*4 FTsuan: mystery, the unconstricted, the profound, the limitless. 

*® The Vimalakirti Nirdesa Sutra (The Scripture of Vimakakirti’s Instructions) 
was composed in India around 100 CE. The sutra expounds the meaning of 
non-dualism through the teaching of the layman Vimalakirti. 

86 Fa-tsang (643-712 CE) was the Third Patriarch of the Hua-yen school of 
Chinese Buddhism. 

*’ Tung-shan Liang-chieh (809-869 CE), founder of the Ts’ao-tung (Soto) 
school of Zen. 

8 From Book XV of the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 

*® Traditionally in the graduated teachings of the Mahayana the progress of 
the Bodhisattva was described as a hierarchical progression through numer- 
ous stages of development. The ten 4umis are described in several Mahayana 


sutras. See glossary. 


CHAPTER 6 


*0 The six senses or consciousnesses: 1. eye 2. ear 3. nose 4. tongue 5. body and 
6. mind (thinking/discriminatory consciousness). 

*! The “Pure Land” is a heavenly realm that certain Mahayanist practitioners 
strive to reach by remembering and calling out the name of the Buddha Am- 
itabha. 

” The mummified body of Hui-neng is said to be kept in Nanhua Temple in 


Shaoguan (northern Guangdong), where it can be viewed. Whether or not it 
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really is the body of Hui-neng is, of course, the subject of much debate. 
*> The Five Houses of Zen were each defined by a unique style of teaching. 
Their lineages were described by Tan-ying (989-1060 CE) in his Genealogy of 
the Five Houses (Wujia zongpai). 
** There are four characteristics of self-identity, as follows: one is a person with 
fixed psychological characteristics and attributes, one is a human being with 
fixed physical form, one is an individual amongst other individuals and one is 
a being with a definite span of life. These represent the most deeply embed- 
ded conceptual limitations of the human psyche which energetically impede 
opening to the dharmakaya. 
* From the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 
*° See Tilopa’s Song to Naropa: 

Looking for reality, 

‘Through deliberate efforts, 

Of concentrating and examining; 

One will never come across 

‘That indescribable bliss 

‘That radiates from the heart. 
*”'Ta-hui (1089-1163 CE) was the twelfth-generation successor in the Lin-chi 
school of Zen. He was one of the most prominent Zen masters during the 
early Sung Dynasty. Ta-hui introduced “hua-t’ou” practice, or “examination of 
the critical phrase” of a case story (Jp. koan). 
*’ From the Ta-hui Pu-chueh Chan-shih nien-pu (Chronological Biography of 
Chan Master Ta-hui). 
” From Book V of the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 
1 See Tilopa’s Song to Naropa: 

‘The forced discipline 

Of obedience to rules, 

And deliberate activities 

Of purposeful meditation, 


Aimed at attainment 
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Of higher states 
Will never get close to that 
Unspeakable beauty of truth, 
That is revealed to the heart 
‘That opens in humility and love 
To the essence of life itself. 
° From Book VI of the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 
® From Book V of the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 
°° From the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 
* From Ta-hui Pu-chueh Ch'an-shih nien-pu (Chronological Biography of Chan 
Master Ta-hui). 
° Ma-tsu describes no-mind as the “ordinary mind”. 
°° From the Dialogues of Ma-tsu. 
°’ From Book IX of the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 
°8 "The Hung-chou line of Zen is the school to which the famous Ma-tsu Tao-i 
(709-788 CE) and the later Lin-chi I-hsuan (d.886 CE) belonged. 
°° Chao-chou Ts’ung-shen (778-897 CE) who lived to the age of 120. 
10 Nan-ch'uan P’u-yuan (c.749-835 CE) was a student of Ma-tsu. 
" From book X of the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 
” From book X of the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 
‘3 'Wu-men (1183-1260 CE) was the compiler of the kong-an collection the 


Gateless Gate. He wandered for many years from temple to temple, wore old 





and dirty robes, grew his hair and beard long and worked in the temple fields. 
He was called the “Lay Priest”. 
™4 From Case 19 of the Gateless Gate. 


CHAPTER 7 
4S A type of meditation practice common in the so-called Northern school 
of Shen-hsiu (605-706 CE). This method is called shou-hsin (observing the 


mind) and could be considered to be equivalent to the Indian vipasyana style 


of analytical meditation. 
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"6 Tf one practices in this way, according to Niu-t’ou Fa-jung one will still be 
subject to dualistic thinking. 

47 The Neo-taoist scholar Kuo-hsiang (d.312 CE) explains: In the state of 
forgetfulness, what could not be forgotten? First you forget the world, and 
then you even forget where the world came from. Then you forget even that 
you have a body. In the end you forget about forgetting. This is how you empty 
out and become one with the indivisible. 

"8 In Chapter XXV of the Chuang-tzu it is stated: Things keep appearing all 
the time but no one knows where they actually come from. People attribute 
great value to the things they think they know. But they don't seem to appreci- 
ate that real knowing is found rather in that which they don't know. 

"9 See Seng-chao: The sage is not after anything. He is like an empty well. 
Though living in the midst of things, he remains unconcerned... from the Chao 
Lun (the Treatises of Seng-chao). 

% The positive qualities of the mind are referred to in the Mahayana as the 
“Four Immeasurables”: kindness (Skt. maitri), love (karuna), joy (mudita) and 
equanimity (upeksha). 

*1 “Consciousness” here refers to the discriminating aspect of mind. 

*2 Seng-chao (384-414 CE), a student of Kumarajiva and early proponent and 
interpreter of Madhyamaka thought in China. 

*3 From the Recorded sayings of Lin-chi I-hsuan. 

4 From the Ta-hui Pu-chueh Chan-shih nien-pu (Chronological Biography of 
Chan Master Ta-hui). 

* From Book IV of the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 

*6 In verse 48 of the Tazo Te Ching it is stated: 





Pursuing knowledge there is more and more to know; 
Following the Way everyday something is forgotten. 
With less and less to be done one arrives at non-doing (wu-wei); 
In non-doing there is nothing that is not done. 
”7 From Book VI of the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 
“8 From Book IV of the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 


2 The title of the Surangama Sutra means, “Scripture of the Heroic March” 
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in English. The Sutra is believed by scholars to be a compilation of Sanskrit 
materials which were compiled in China during the first millennium CE. 

80 This dialogue is presented as a conversation between Confucius and his 
student Yen-hui. 

1 The Tian-t’ai school originated in China in the sixth century. Its most sig- 
nificant figure was the Fourth Patriarch Chih-i (538-597 CE) who lived on 
Tian-t’ai mountain. He was an outstanding intellectual and meditation master 
whose reputation extended throughout China. 

'? From Book IV of the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 

*8 From Book V of the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 

34-Yun-men Wen-yen (864-949 CE), founder of the Yun-men line of Zen. 


CHAPTER 8 


85 See Chapter II of the Samdhinirmocana Sutra: 

The nature of both the worlds of form and the formless 

Is empty of sameness and difference. 

Those who impute sameness and difference 

Are not looking at things in the right way. 
86 The Avatamsaka Sutra (Ch. Hua-yen Ching) is known in English as the 
Flower Garland Sutra or Flower Ornament Sutra. In 798 CE the most famous 
translation of the Avatamsaka Sutra into Chinese was completed by a Bud- 
dhist monk from Gandhara called Prajna, at Chung-fu temple in the capital 
at Chang’an. ‘The first translation was completed in 420 CE by the Indian 
Buddhist monk Buddhabhadra. This translation consisted of sixty fascicles and 
is known as the Chin Script. In 699 CE a second version of eighty fascicles, 
called the T’ang Script, was completed by Siksananda with the assistance of 
Fa-tsang. An additional section, the Gandavyuha, was compiled in India and 
sent to the Emperor of T’ang in 796 CE. Prajna translated this into 40 fascicles 
that were appended as the final chapter of the Avatamsaka Sutra and named 
“Entering the D/armadbatu’. 
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87 See: Essays in Zen Buddhism, Third Series by D.T. Suzuki, where he discusses 
the relationship between Hua-yen and the Zen school. 

88 Tu-shun (557-640 CE), the First Patriarch of the Hua-yen school, was 
known as a mystic of great accomplishment. 

The terms Sih and Li in Chinese philosophy are fluid and ambiguous. It 
should be understood that in the English language there is really no equivalent 
for that which would apply in all contexts. Although SAih is referred to as 
the divided and Li as the indivisible, the concepts of limited and unlimited, 
particular and universal, and relative and absolute also come to mind. 

140 This is equivalent to the Prajnaparamita position that “form is emptiness”. 
\41 This is equivalent to the Prajnaparamita position that “emptiness is form”. 
2 Shib-shih Wu-ai is the dharmadhatu of non-obstruction of Shih and Shih. 
8 The Danish physicist Neils Bohr said, “The Copenhagen interpretation of 
quantum mechanics suggests that the world we perceive as a physical reality 
is actually our mental construction of it. Although the mental construction 
appears to be solid, the physical world itself is not. Anyone who is not shocked 
by the quantum theory has not understood it.” 

4 Kuo-hsiang (d.312 CE) was a neo-[aoist scholar who is credited with 
having organized Chuang-tzu’s works into the “inner chapters”, the “outer 
chapters” and the “miscellaneous chapters” during the third century CE. 

“S As Werner Heisenberg commented in relation to the quantum level of 
matter: “by getting to smaller and smaller units, we do not come to funda- 
mental units, or indivisible units, but we come to a point where division has 
no meaning.” 

46 Uisang (625-702 CE) travelled to T’ang China and studied at Mt. Zhong- 
nan as a student of Chih-yen, the Second Patriarch of the Hua-yen school. He 
was also a colleague of Fa-tsang, the Third Patriarch of the Hua-yen school. 
Most well-known among his writings is the Hwaeom Ilseung Beopgye Do 
(Mandala of the Avatamsaka Single Vehicle Dharmadhatu) which consists of 210 
Chinese characters that express the essence of the Hua-yen teachings. 

“7 From Book X of the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 
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CHAPTER 9 


48 As Santaraksita explains, “The momentary thing represents its own anni- 
hilation. This means that every momentary thing is annihilated as soon as it 
appears; it does not survive into the next moment. Since things have no du- 
ration whatsoever, disappearing as soon as they appear, they cannot be said to 
have real existence. But how is it possible that an existent thing has no duration 
at all? That which has no duration whatsoever cannot be said to exist in any 
manner. Because things are constantly changing, they are said to be empty and 
not truly existent. In other words they are non-originated.” 

“9 The Sanskrit term anufpada is used to denote the absence of origin, or 
non-production. This is another way of expressing sunyata. Anutpada means 
that phenomena which form the constituent elements of reality neither come 
into existence nor go out of existence. 

8° Tn the Vimalakirti Nirdesa Sutra it is said, “Beings are already identical with 
nirvana and so do not need to enter nirvana again.” 

51 Myong-hyo studied the esoteric Mahavairocana Abhisambodhi Tantra under 
Vajrabodhi (d.732) in T’ang China. 

82 Hung-chih Cheng-chueh (1091-1157 CE) was an influential twelfth 
century Zen priest in the Ts’ao-tung school. He complied the Book of Equa- 
nimtity. 

'3 From the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp. 

4 Brom the Chun Chou Record. 
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Abhidharma: 


Advaya: 
Alaya: 
Alaya vijnana: 


Amalya vijnana: 


Anatman: 
Anatmavada: 
Anutpada: 


Asraya-paravrtti: 


Atman: 


Avalokitesvara: 


Avatamsaka Sutra: 


Glossary 


Technical systemization of the doctrinal material 


appearing in the discourses contained in the 
Buddhist Sutras. 


Non-duality. 
‘The flow of the mind stream in Yogacara thought. 


‘The eighth consciousness as described in Yogacara 
thought. 


‘The clear undifferentiated pure consciousness, dhar- 
makaya or unstructured awareness, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the ninth consciousness beyond the 


eighth consciousness or a/aya. 

That which is non-substantial. 
Non-substantialism. 

Absence of origin, non-production or unborn. 


Reversal of the flow of consciousness or the turning 
about at the basis. 


‘The concept of a substantial subject. 


Bodhisattva of compassion, who assumed a female 
form in China as Guan Yin (Jp. Kannon). 


Usually translated as the Flower Garland Sutra or 
Flower Ornament Sutra (Chinese: Hua-yen Ching), 
this is the longest and metaphysically the most 
complex of all the Buddhist Mahayana sutras, and 
is composed on a cosmic scale. The sutra describes 
a cosmos of infinite realms upon realms which all 
contain each other. It has been suggested that the 
Avatamsaka Sutra originally comprised a number 
of originally independent scriptures of diverse 
provenance, all of which were combined, probably in 
Central Asia, in the late third or the fourth century 
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Avidya: 


Bhumis: 


Bodhi: 
Bodhisattva: 


Buddha: 
Buddhadhatu: 


Buddha-nature: 


Chao Lun: 


CR’an: 


Cheng Wei-shih Lun: 


Chih: 


























CE. The Japanese scholars Akira Hirakawa and 
Otake Susumu argue that the Sanskrit original of 
the Avatamsaka Sutra was compiled in India from 
sutras already in circulation which bore the name 
Buddhavatamsaka. 

Fundamental ignorance or wrong assessment of 
reality, not understanding sunyata. 

‘The stages of progression of the Bodhisattva on the 
Mahayana path. The ten 44umis are described in a 
number of Mahayana sutras including: the Dasabhu- 
mika Sutra (the Ten Stages Sutra, Ch. Dilun, also 
comprising Book XXVI of the Avatamsaka Sutra), 


the Samdhinirmocana Sutra and the Surangama Sutra. 
Apperception of the Buddha-nature. 

A person who has realized that there is nowhere that 
one either comes from or goes to and from the heart- 
space considers the well-being of all life forms. 
Awake mind. 

‘The realm of the Buddha-nature. Later synonymous 
with Buddha-nature or Tathagatagarbha. 

Suchness. The 


indivisible non-dual reality. 


ever-present and _ all-pervasive 


The Treatises of Seng-chao composed by Seng-chao 
(384-414 CE). An exposition of Madhyamaka phi- 
losophy. 

Zen. 

The Treatise on Mind Only. 
commentary on Vasubandhu’s Treatise in Thirty 
Verses (Trimsika-karika). 


Hsuan-I'sang’s 


Awareness. 
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(The) Chuang-tzu: 


Citta-matra: 


Citta-santana: 


Dharma: 
Dharmadhatu: 


Dharmakaya: 
Dharmata: 
Dhyana: 


Hsuan: 


Hlua-yen: 


GLOSSARY 


An ancient Chinese text said to date back to around 
the third century BCE containing anecdotes, allego- 
ries and fables that exemplify the life of the Taoist 
sage. It is one of the foundational texts of Taoism. 
“Mind only” or “thought only”. The term citta- 
matra is associated with the early Yogacara school. 
Specifically it was used in the Lankavatara Sutra and 
came to acquire a metaphysical connotation. The 
term vijnapti-matra was preferred in later Yogacara 
thought. 

The flow of the mind stream in later Yogacara 
thought. 

An object, thing or event. 

‘The realm of experience or the undifferentiated space 
within which all phenomena appear. 

‘The “body of reality” or actuality. 

‘Things as they are or the true nature of things. 
Stabilization or concentration of mind. 

Mystery, profundity, the unknowable, non-obstruc- 
tion, the unconstricted. 

The Chinese Buddhist school and metaphysical 
system of thought associated with the Avatamsa- 
ka Sutra (Hua-yen Ching). As a Buddhist school in 
China it was most prominent during the T’ang Dy- 
nasty. It declined after the anti-Buddhist persecution 
of 845 CE and thereafter never regained its popular- 
ity. The teachings were transmitted to Korea where it 
is known as Hwaom and to Japan where it is referred 


to as Kegon. 
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Jingde Chuandeng Lu: 


Koan: 


Lankavatara Sutra: 


























‘The Records of the Transmission of the Lamp, published 
in the year 1008 CE during the Sung Dynasty. A 
seminal work of the Zen school, it was compiled 
with state support and collaboration and edited by 
Yang Yi, the so called “prince of literature”. This 
enormous compendium of Zen lore was intended 
to establish the patriarchal lineage and legitimacy 
of the Zen school as the dominant Buddhist sect. 
It was also used to promote the acceptance of Zen 
into the mainstream of Chinese culture as a truly 
native Sinitic Buddhist teaching. These efforts were 
aided by the recent invention of woodblock printing 
which enabled its widespread dissemination, and 
coincided with a proliferation of newly established 


state-supported Zen monasteries. 


Literally “public case”. A short exchange forming the 


subject matter of meditative introspection. 
The "Sutra of the Descent into Lanka”. The 


Lankavatara Sutra is generally believed to have been 
compiled around 350-400 CE in southern India. 
Due to its lack of internal structural coherence 
DT Suzuki suggests that the document probably 
originated as a collection of core Mahayana doctrines 
which were later put into narrative form. It is thought 
to have started out as a compendium of a particular 
Mahayanist community. The first Chinese translation 
is believed to have been by Dharmaksema sometime 
around 420 CE. The second, which is better known, 
was by Gunabhadra and was completed in 443 CE. 
‘The best known version is the one by Shikshananda 
commissioned by the Empress Wu and completed 


in 704 CE. 
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Li: 


Li-shih Wu-at: 


Madhyamaka: 


Mabayana: 


GLOSSARY 


Indivisibility, universal truth, the absolute, the real, 


noumenon, the transcendent. 


The Hua-yen theory of mutual identity described as 
the interfusion of Li in Shih. 


The “Middle Way” school of Buddhist philosophy 
founded in India by Nagarjuna. 


Literally the “Greater Vehicle” or the wider 
teachings of Buddhism, associated with the path 
of the Bodhisattva. There are a number of theories 
concerning the origins of the Mahayana, however 
there is no concurrence. The orthodox view suggests 
that it developed in India in the first century CE 
and continued to evolve roughly until the tenth 
century CE. Sanskrit texts attributed to the Buddha 
Gotama as well as numerous commentaries were 
produced in different parts of India until around 
the ninth century by different groups, which 
often took different positions on ontological and 
epistemological questions. 

From the second century CE onwards these texts 
began arriving in China, and were translated by 
state-sponsored translation committees. Many of 
these texts such as the Lotus Sutra, the Avatamsaka 
Sutra, the Mulamad hyamaka-karika (Verses on 
the Middle Way) and the Yogacara texts spawned 
particular schools, such as the Madhyamaka (San- 
lun), Yogacara (Dilun and Shelun), Tian-t’ai (Lotus 
Sutra) and Hua-yen (Avatamsaka Sutra). These 
numerous schools competed with each other for 
prominence since support always depended upon 
popularity and political patronage at both the local 
and imperial level. As is usually the case, state and 


religion were closely intertwined. 
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Manana: 


Manas: 


Manyusri: 


Mano vijnana: 


Nirvana: 


Paratantra- 
svabhava: 
Parikalpita- 
svabhava: 


Parinama: 


Parinishpanna- 


svabhava: 


Prajna: 


Prajnaparamita: 


























Vasubandhu’s second transformation of conscious- 
ness: the arising of a notional self-subject (manas). 
(See Parinama, Visaya-vijnapti.) 

The seventh consciousness: the (illusory) sense of 
self (also called k/ista manas vijnana) 


Bodhisattva of wisdom. 


‘The sixth consciousness: mind or thinking/discrimi- 


natory consciousness. 
‘The Buddhist term for liberation. 


‘The interdependent nature. 
‘The constructed nature. 


Vasubandhu’s first transformation of consciousness: 
the arising of cognitive experience. (See Manana, 
Visaya-vijnapti.) 


‘The realized nature. 


Life intelligence. 


Transcendental intelligence. The Prajnaparamita 
Sutras form a collection of approximately forty core 
texts composed in India during the period 100 BC 
to around 1200 CE. ‘The Prajnaparamita teachings 
revolutionized Buddhism in all its philosophical 
and religious aspects with the concept of sunyata, or 
emptiness. 

‘The longest of the Prajnaparamita Sutras is the Sa- 
tasahasrika Prajnaparamita (Hundred Thousand Verse 
Prajnaparamita) and the shortest is the One Syllable 
Prajnaparamita: “The mystical syllable A”. All the 
texts deal with the same themes of sunyata, Prajna- 
paramita and the pathless path of the Bodhisattva. 
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Pratitya- 


samutpada: 


GLOSSARY 


A Kharosthi manuscript of the Astasahasrika Pra- 
jnaparamita (the Prajnaparamita in Eight Thousand 
Lines) has been carbon dated to 75 CE. The Bud- 
dhist scholar Etienne Lamotte suggested that the 
origins of the Prajnaparamita were in northwest 
India (Gandhara) and in central Asia (Khotan) and 
that there may have been a Greek/Mediterranean 
influence. The scholar and translator Edward Conze 
took this further suggesting a Gnostic influence. 

‘The first translation of the Prajnaparamita in Eight 
Thousand Lines into Chinese was by Lokakshema 
in 179 CE. Kumarajiva’s translation of the Prajna- 
paramita in Eight Thousand Lines and the Prajna- 
paramita in Twenty-five Thousand Lines in the fifth 
century were widely studied and recited. In the latter 
half of the seventh century, Hsuan-tsang complet- 
ed his grand translation of the Mahaprajnaparamita 
Sutra in six hundred fascicles. The Prajnaparami- 
ta-hridaya Sutra (Heart Sutra) is a very short text on 
the Prajnaparamita, consisting of only 262 Chinese 


characters in the Hsuan-tsang translation. 


In general terms when used in a Mahayanist con- 
text this refers to interdependent co-arising. More 
specifically it refers to the twelve steps in the chain 
of interdependent co-arising (also called “dependent 
origination”). Although there are many interpreta- 
tions of the twelve steps in the chain of interdepen- 
dent co-arising, it is probably most usefully viewed 
as a microanalysis of a fluid and continual mo- 
ment-to-moment cognitive process that generates 
constricted mind states: 

1. Avidya: Ignorance or wrong assessment of reality. 
Not understanding sunyata. Avidya may be under- 
stood as the falling away from the clarity of pristine 
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awareness or suchness. 

2. Samskara: Mental formations or energetic disposi- 
tions and impulses arising due to avidya. 

3. Vijnana: Consciousness. There are two aspects to 
this. The first is the cognition of objects that arise 
in the field of awareness. The second is the arising 
of the stream of energetic activity of thought result- 
ing from the reservoir of samskara. The interplay of 
samskara and vijnana accounts for the entire inter- 
nal mental landscape and the psychological “uncon- 
scious”, memory and dreams. 

4. Nama-rupa: Objective mind / subjective mind. 
This is the interrelationship of the material (objec- 
tive-exterior form) and immaterial (subjective-inte- 
rior) aspects of one’s experience of the world through 
consciousness. The immaterial (interior) thought en- 
ergy of consciousness crystalizes through the physi- 
cal organism at a cellular level. 

5. Sadayatana: Six senses. The engagement of the 
senses, which allow for the arising of sensory experi- 
ence giving rise to one’s interpretation of the world. 

6. Sparsa: Contact. Through the senses, impressions 
of the world arise in consciousness. 

7. Vedana: Sensation/feeling. Contact with the world 
gives rise to sensations and feelings. 

8. Trsna: Desire. Through the sensations experienced, 
desire for repetition of experience arises. 

9. Upadana: Grasping-attachment. This takes place 
at several levels: material attachments, emotional at- 
tachments, beliefs, self-image and identity. 

10. Bhava: Becoming. Based on grasping, new habit 


energies are initiated. 
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Pratyaksa: 
Saddharma Pundarika 


Sutra: 


Samadhi: 
Samatha: 


Samdhinirmocana 


Sutra: 


Samsara: 


Samskara: 


GLOSSARY 


11. Jati: Birth. Bhava comes to fruition and new kar- 
mic conditions are born based on the habit energies 
generated. 

12. Jaramarana: Death, ending, completion, resolu- 
tion, dissolution. The completion of the cycle leading 
to further repetition and falling away from pristine 
awareness. 

Immediate or direct perception. 

‘The Lotus Sutra, or to give it its full title, the Sucra on 
the White Lotus Blossom of the Sublime Dharma, was 
composed between the first century BCE and the 
first century CE. It was translated into Chinese by 
Kumarajiva in 406 CE and became the foundational 
scripture of the Tian-t’ai School. During the T’ang 
Dynasty, Tao-hsuan (596-667 CE) wrote that the 
Lotus Sutra was “the most important sutra in all of 
China’. 

Unification or oneness of mind. 

Stabilization of the mind through calm or tranquility. 
The Sutra of the Explanation of the Profound Secrets, 
which reached its final form in around the third to 
fourth century CE, is the seminal Yogacara sutra. 
In the first chapter it asserts that it is the third and 
consummate turning of the wheel of dharma. (The 
first turning consists of the basic teachings and the 
second is the Prajnaparamita.) It was supposed to be 
the definitive final summation of the teachings. The 
sixth and seventh chapters discuss the Three Natures 


(trisvabhava). 


In the context of the Mahayana this refers to the 
unreal or duality. 


Habitual patterns and impressions leading to 


dispositions. 


et 


San-lun: 


Shan: 


Shih: 


























The Chinese school of Madhyamaka, or Middle- 
Way”, Buddhist philosophy. It was one of the ear- 
liest organized Buddhist metaphysical schools in 
China. In the fifth century Nagarjuna’s Madhyama- 
ka Sastra was translated and taught by Kumarajiva 
(344-413 CE) in China. Kumarajiva became known 
as the founder of the San-lun school in China. 
San-lun means “Three Treatises”, which comprise: 
(1) the Middle Way, or Madhyamaka Sastra; (2) 
the Twelve Gates, or Dvadasanikaya Sastra, (3) the 
One Hundred Verses or Sata Sastra. The first two 
sastras were written by Nagarjuna and the third by 
Aryadeva, a disciple of Nagarjuna. In the ear- 
ly Ch’an Buddhist literature the text of Nagarju- 
nas Mahaprajnaparamita Sastra was added to the 
San-lun, forming the Shih-lun, or “Four Treatises”. 

In China, one of the most well-known of 
Kumarajiva’s disciples was Seng-chao (384-414 
CE). Seng-chao was recognized as both a scholar of 
great aptitude and a person of deep understanding. 
He was involved in translating Sanskrit works, but 
is best known for the Chao Lun, or the Treatises of 
Seng-chao. However Chi-tsang (549-623 CE) was 
the most notable and influential of the Chinese San- 
lun masters. The San-lun school seems to have grad- 
ually fallen into decline in China after Chi-tsang, 
but it was very influential in the development of the 
Zen school. Chi-tsang formulated the two levels of 
truth as as a three-step dialectic approach to reach a 


state of non-conceptuality. 


Mountain: many Chinese Buddhist masters were 


named after the mountain they lived on. 


The divided, separate, particular, the local, the 


relative, phenomena, appearance, form. 
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Shih-shih Wu-ai: 


(Five) Skandhas: 


GLOSSARY 


The dharmadhatu of non-obstruction of Sis and 
Shih. 


The Buddhist fivefold analysis of the person’s 
(ordinary) experience of the world, often referred to 
as the “five aggregates”. In Buddhism the skandhas 
are used as an analytic tool to describe the experi- 
ence of the person from a process perspective. ‘The 
five skandhas operate in conjunction with each other, 
in mutual dependence. They are as follows: 

Rupa (Form): Rupa refers to all material phenome- 
na or matter experienced in the world including the 
body. In the early Buddhist Abhidharma scheme 
matter is considered to be one of the four ultimate 
realities (paramatthas). Traditionally it is said to be 
composed of the four elements: earth, air, fire and 
water. However, from a Yogacara perspective rupa 
could be translated as all types of “form” and “ap- 
pearance”. Yogacara philosophy looks at the entire 
experience of the individual from the point of view 
of consciousness. We could say, therefore, that from 
this perspective phenomena are the appearance of 
form as experienced by or within the mind, whether 
sensory or purely mental. 

Vedana (Sensation/Feeling-tone): Usually translated as 
feeling, this is the interface between the inner mind 
(subjective mind or nama which consists of vedana, 
sanjna, sankara and vijnana together) and the expe- 
rience of form (rupa). It is the experiencing/know- 
ing of the sensory perceptions and the evaluation of 
those inputs as pleasant, unpleasant and neutral. 
Sanjna (Perception): Literally “together know.” It is 
the ability to organize the sense inputs and to objec- 
tify or subjectify experience and to direct attention 
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Sunyata: 


























to a particular object. It is the ability to manipulate, 
select and filter what we want to experience from the 
raw sense data of vedana. 

Sankara (Synthesis): Literally “together make” or “to 
put together/assemble”. Finding an English equiva- 
lent for this is difficult. It could be described as the 
activity of synthesis. It comprises the habit energies 
that create the conceptual constructs or colouring of 
experience. The combination of these habit energies 
with Sensation and Perception creates dispositions 
and impulses. From this comes intentionality. Cru- 
cially it is the ability to direct attention towards an 
object of attention, whether internally as a thought 
process or outwards to a perceived object. 

Vijnana (Empirical Consciousness): This is the con- 
sciousness that knows things, but always in conjunc- 
tion with Form, Sensation, Perception and Synthe- 
sis. It is also the ability to discriminate and divide. 
It is the knowing that results from the separation of 
subject and object. Consciousness is further divided 
into six basic subsets: Eye Consciousness, Ear Con- 
sciousness, Nose Consciousness, ‘Taste Conscious- 
ness, Body Consciousness and Mind Consciousness 
(mano vijnana). In the Yogacara system two further 
consciousnesses are added: the seventh conscious- 
ness (manas or klista manas vijnana) which is the 
sense of “I” created by the division of pure subject 
into subject and object; and the eighth conscious- 
ness, the a/aya vijnana, which is the underlying flow 
of the substratum of awareness. In certain schools 
a further ninth consciousness (amalya vijnana) or 


pure/stainless consciousness is also described. 


Emptiness. 
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Surangama Sutra: 


Svabhava: 


Svaprakasa: 
Svasamvedana: 


T'ang: 


Tao: 
Tathagata: 
Tathagatagarbha: 


Tathagatagarbha 


Sutra: 


Tathata: 


GLOSSARY 


‘The Scripture of the Heroic March. This esoteric Ma- 
hayana sutra is believed by scholars to be a compila- 
tion of Sanskrit materials which were edited in China 
during the first millennium CE. 

The notion of an independent self-existent nature 
(of a thing). 

Self-luminosity of awareness. 

Reflexive awareness or self-awareness 

The T’ang Dynasty (618-907 CE) was an imperial 
dynasty preceded by the Sui Dynasty and followed 
by the Five Dynasties and Ten Kingdoms period. It 
was a period of relative political and economic sta- 
bility. It is generally regarded as a high point of Chi- 
nese civilization and a golden age of cosmopolitan 
culture that saw a flowering in the arts, sciences and 
philosophical/religious endeavours. 


Way. 
‘That which abides as suchness. 


The Mahayana teachings of suchness. See Bud- 
dha-nature. 

The Tathagatagarbha Sutra is considered to be the 
earliest expression of the Tathagatagarbha doctrine 
and the term Tathagatagarbha itself seems to have 
been coined in this sutra. It is believed to have been 
composed around 200 CE. The text no longer exists 
in Sanskrit, but is preserved in Tibetan and Chinese 


translations. The shorter version was first translated 
into Chinese by Buddhabhadra in 420 CE. 


Suchness. 
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Tian-f at: 


Trailokya: 


Trisvabhava: 


Tzu-jan: 


Vairocana: 


Vasana(s): 


Vijnana: 


Vijnana-matra: 


























Named after Mt. Tian-t’ai, this was one of the most 
influential schools in southern China during the 
T’ang dynasty, and was largely based on the teach- 
ings of the Lotus Sutra. The fourth Tian-t’ai patri- 
arch Chih-i (538-597 CE) was instrumental in 
classifying and harmonizing the different Buddhist 
texts that had been brought into China. He synthe- 
sized a large corpus of Buddhist sutras to develop 
a non-sectarian system of teaching that centred 
around the Lotus Sutra. The tradition emphasized 
both scriptural study and a wide array of medita- 
tional practices. The Tian-t’ai school was the leading 
school in China during the T’ang Dynasty but was 
eclipsed by the Zen school after the anti-Buddhist 
persecution of 845 CE. 


‘The three planes of existence are the planes of mate- 


rial form, immaterial form and the formless. 


The Three Natures: The interdependent nature 
(paratantra-svabhava), the constructed nature (pari- 
kalpita-svabhava) and the realized nature (parinish- 


pan na-svabhava). 
Spontaneity/naturalness. 


The cosmic Buddha of infinite light as primordial 


awareness-intelligence. 


Traces and dispositions. The “perfuming” of the un- 


derlying consciousness. 
Consciousness (see Skandhas). 


Consciousness-only or only through consciousness. 
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Vijnapti-matra: 


Vimalakirti Nirdesa 


Sutra: 


Vipasyana: 
Visaya-vijnapti: 


GLOSSARY 


ym 


Variously translated as “representation-only”, “pro- 
: . »  « : . 
jection-only”, “transformation of consciousness- 
only”, “concept-only”, “cognitive construction-only” 
and “nothing but conscious construction’. As Yog- 
acara thought developed, the term vijnapti-matra 
came to supersede the term citta-matra, which has 
a more metaphysical or ontological connotation. 
Vijnapti-matra has a more epistemological flavour. 


The Vimalakirti Nirdesa Sutra was composed 
around 100 CE. The word nirdesa means “instruc- 
tion” or “advice”. The sutra expounds the meaning 
of non-dualism through the teaching of the layman 
Vimalakirti who teaches the doctrine of empti- 
ness. It describes how an assembly of Bodhisattvas 
are engaged in a discussion of emptiness. They give 
various explanations as to what non-duality is. Man- 
jusri is the last Bodhisattva to answer, and says that 
“by giving an explanation they have already fallen 
into dualism.” Vimalakirti, in his turn, answers with 
silence. With this emphasis on silence the Vimalakir- 
ti Nirdesa Sutra influenced the development of Zen, 
which avoids making any assertions about ultimate 
reality. The Vimalakirti Nirdesa Sutra was translated 
into Chinese several times. The first translation was 
made in 188 CE by the Kusana monk Lokakshema, 
who came to China from the kingdom of Gandha- 
ra. The sutra was translated six more times at later 
dates; two especially influential translations are the 
Kumarajiva version (406 CE), which is the most 
widely used, and the Hsuan-tsang version (650 CE). 


Insight achieved through meditative practices. 


Vasubandhu’s third transformation of consciousness: 
the experienced imagery of objects. (See Parinama, 
Manana.) 
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Wu-chu: 
Wu-hsian: 
Wu-hsin: 
Wujia zongpai: 


Wu-nien: 


Wu-wei: 


























Non-abiding. 

Non-form. 

No-mind. 

The Genealogy of the Five Houses, by Tan-ying (989- 
1060 CE), which describes the five schools of Zen 
Buddhism that arose during the T’ang Dynasty. The 
Kuei-shan school was the first of the Five Houses 
to be established and is named after master Kuei- 
shan Ling-yu (771-854 CE). This school was dis- 
tinct from the others due to its use of esoteric meta- 
phors and imagery in its koans and other teachings. 
The Lin-chi school was named after master Lin-chi 
I-hsuan (d.886 CE), who was notable for teaching 
students in ways that included shouting and striking. 
The Lin-chi school eventually became the predomi- 
nant Zen school. The Ts’ao-tung school was found- 
ed by Tung-shan Liang-jie (807-869 CE) and his 
dharma heirs in the ninth century. The sect empha- 
sized sitting meditation, and later “silent illumina- 
tion” techniques. The Fa-yen school was named after 
master Fa-yen Wen-i (885-958 CE). The Yun-men 
school was named after Yun-men Wen-yen (864- 
949 CE). Over the course of the Sung Dynasty 
(960-1279 CE), the Kuei-shan school, along with 
the Fa-yen and Yun-men schools, was absorbed into 
the Lin-chi school. 


Non-thought. 


Non-action. 
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Yogacara: 


GLOSSARY 


The practice of meditative analysis (yoga: “medita- 
tive analysis”, acara: “practice”). Also refers to the 
Mahayana school of Buddhism that originated in 
Northern India around the fourth century CE. 

‘The principal founders of the school are generally 
considered to be Maitreya-natha (c.270-350 CE), 
Asanga (born c.300 CE) and Asanga’s half-brother 
Vasubandhu (c. fourth century CE). However the 
earliest sutra belonging to this tradition is the Sam- 
dhinirmocana Sutra which was probably first com- 
posed in the second century CE. It refers to itself 
as the “third turning of the wheel” and includes the 
theories of the eighth consciousness (a/aya vijnana), 
the doctrine of “cognition only” (vijnapti-matra), the 
Three Natures (¢risvabhava) theory and the turning 
about at the basis (asraya-paravrtti). Based on this 
theoretical foundation the Yogacara developed a 
detailed and complex psychological analysis of the 
functioning of the mind from an experiential per- 
spective. The entire system became so complex that 
by the eighth century the school had lost its appeal, 
as few people had the ability to comprehend it. 
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